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SCHOOL INSPECTOR SCHEER. 

The late inspector of native schools in Algeria, 
Eugene Scheer, was very popular with the Berbers 
and Arabs of the country. He had lived among 
them and had studied their character all his life. 
It was a matter of much difficulty for the French 
government to buy lands of the natives on which 
to build schools, but Scheer knew how to manage 
it. Often he had to devote as much patience and 
tact to buying a poor little bit of land as if the 
question liad been one of international importance. 
He would say: ‘You will not sell your land? 
Very reasonable. Yes, of course. The land was 
cultivated by your ancestors, and you want to 
leave it to your children. Very good. Do not 
sell it. Do not part with it.’” 


‘‘You will never get it now,’’ said a companion. 

But Scheer addressed the obstinate Berber again. 

“After all, it isa pity! We should have built 
here a school which would have been good for 
your children. They would have learned French 
and valuable trades. Your village will have no 
school. We shall build it in the next village, 
and some time your fellow-townsmen will say to 
you, ‘The school is given to our rivals and it is 
your fault.’ "’ 

Scheer seldom failed to secure the property. 

He was indefatigable in his work as inspector. 
The teacher in some remote school in a southern 
oasis, surprised to see a dromedary kneeling at 
his door, recognized in the dusty traveller who 
dismounted Inspector Scheer. Scheer insisted 
upon the use of object-lessons in teaching French. 

One day he found a class and its native teacher 
dozing over their work. They had never heard 
of an object-lesson. He took them all into the 
street, stopped a herd of cattle, took one animal 
after another and asked, ‘‘What is this ?”’ “‘What 
color is it?’’ ete. The school woke up and 
presently the whole village was repeating French 
words after the inspector. 

Some one who writes of him says: 

‘‘When he travelled he received greetings on all 
sides from native acquaintances, and there was 
laughter wherever he went, so that amazed 
European travellers wondered who it was who 
was such a favorite with the Arabs. One night 
at Taguin I was resting in our tent, when Scheer 
came in bringing an Arab singer. Then he 
brought thirty more. We had a reception.” 

He went into native stores and accused the 
dishonest shopkeepers of selling English for 
genuine Arabian articles, and of selling imitation 
silver and coral and linen, and he proved his 
statements. He seemed to be infallible. He 
would borrow a violin of a native musician and 
play an Arabian air. He was followed in the 
streets by a crowd of natives. Sometimes he 
would say something like this: 

‘*What do you call a mule ?”’ 

**Barl.” 

‘Baril!’ but that is Arab. In your language 
it is asserdoun. Are you not ashamed not to 
preserve your own language? Had you no mules 
before the arrival of the Arabs ?’’ 

He accepted the hospitality of the tribes, and 
his house was always open to them. Even native 
priests visited him, sure that they would not be 
asked to eat forbidden articles. Toone he said: 

“I see you are afraid that the kettle in which 
your food is cooked may have been previously 
used for some forbidden thing. See, here isa 
new kettle, which I bought for you to-day.” 

At a funeral of one of his native friends, he 
preached a sermon in the Berber tongue which 
moved his listeners to tears. Once he was crossing 
a river with a Berber when they were caught in a 
current and nearly drowned. Scheer had lost his 
head and had ceased to struggle when he noticed 
the Berber drowning. The sight roused him. 
He swam to him, the Berber, caught him, and 
succeeded in bringing him to shore. He received 
a medal for the act, and said with a smile: 

‘After all, the Berber ought to have this, for if 
I had not had to save him, I do not think I could 
have saved myself.” 


* 
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EAGLE'S FOSTER-CHILDREN. 


Hens have reared ducks, and dogs have nursed 
kittens, but one of the most interesting of foster- 
mothers was an eagle which hatched and cared 
for two goslings. The story is told by an Irish 
correspondent of the London Spectator: 


Achill Island, on the west coast of Mayo, is 
known for its fine breed of eagles, and in its 
almost inaccessible cliffs they build their nests 
without fear. A resident of the island succeeded 
in capturing one, a female, and placed it in a 
cage in front of his house on an open lawn. 

In due course it laid two eggs; these were 
abstracted, and two goose eggs of the common 
barn-door kind were substituted. The eagle 
hatched them, and when the birds appeared, 
manifested all a mother’s solicitude, feeding 
them with peter of the raw meat provided for 
her own refreshment. 

They wandered at will in and out of the bars 
of the cage all day, always returning to sleep 
under her wings at night; but if any stray 
gosling attempted to enter with them, it paid for 
its temerity with its life. 

One day the eagle’s mate was seen hovering 
round, and finally he perched on the cage. For 
several days he returned, and having, it would 
appear, used every argument in reason, he 
adopted that of force, and by a tremendous effort 
actually broke in the iron bars of the cage, and, 
entering it, seemed indignantly to protest against 
the apparent indifference of his mate to her 
surroundings. But all he could say had no effect 
on her real or apparent apathy, and leaving her 
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Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of ppocbaclesy. | 





to the fate she seemed contented with, he retired 
~s his native cliffs, and never was seen afterward | 

— the cage. In dune course the impris- 
oned eagle died and was stuffed for her owners. | 
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Choosing a School. 


The publishers of The Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting | Master 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, 
Military School, Business College, Art, 
Scientific, Music or Normal School, College 
or University, in New England, or any 
special information about such schools, 
their methods and expense, as may be 
readily obtained. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston. 
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PLYMOUTH, Mass. 
Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 
12  bemes 27th year. H. W. Roray. oon Head 


SHORTHAND Ww AND _BOOK-KEEPING BY MAIL. 
W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. 
NEw YorRK, 113 West 7ist Street. 
West End Sch ool. Prepares for College. 
Military Drill. CHESTER DONALDSON, A.M., Prin. 











Williston Seminary, EASTHAMPTON, Mass. 
repares boys for any college or qetens ic schoo 
New 1 laboratories: with electrical pla P All ee 
‘all term 0) 


ns 
Kidress | REV. WM. ‘opens Sept 1 Principal. 
NDOVER, M 


ABBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies, 
nitfes. Three Sein ry Courses of studies anda College 
fi ting Course. ‘Address Miss LAURA 8. WATSON, P: 


Ween Academy, wirsranam, Mass. 

Both sexes. Nine courses. Specialists in Classics, Art 
and Music. Enlarged endowment insures superior ad- 
vantages at moderate expense. with year opens Sept. 13. 
For catalogue address Rev. WM NEWHALL, Prin. 














MAINE. 


Walnut Hill School. 17 miles trom Boston. 
school opens Sept. 7, 1898. Thorough 





ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL s3yvs. 

LITTLE BLUE, Farmington, Maine. 
Address A. H. ABBOTT, A. M., Principal. 

DEERING, Me. 

Westbrook Seminary. 

REv. H. 8. WHITMAN, President. 

BUCKSPORT, Me. 

East Me. Conference Semi 


nary. 
One of the best New land schools for you en 
and women. ie aw F. CHASE, Ph. D. Brin. 


PORTLAND, Me. 
Shaw Business College. 


ee and § one: ma for ca 
in F. L. SHAW, Principal. 











and day 
a for ¥ Wellesley and other colleges for 
omen. 5 ference: Pree y a College. 
HARLOTTE ONANT, 
Miss FLORENCE BIGELOW, M.A., Principals. 


GREAT BARRINGTON, Berkshire Co., Mass. 
Sedgwick Institute. 4 srictiy select and 


limited school for young men and boys. 
College and Business. Pupils are members of Pri 
family and receive congeagt f preecee’ attention. 

AN LENNEP, 10 coal, 








WORCESTER, Mas 
Worcester (Mass. ) Polytechnic 
Institute Gere zpve Courses of Study, viz: jp ao 





istry, Civil, Electrical and Mech: 
and a General Selentific Course. — \ eens address 
Institute, or H. T. FULLER, Preside: 
BOSTON. 





AUGUSTA, Me. 


Dirigo Business College. 

Old and reliable. 30 years established. Fully up with 
the times. Opens Sept. 19. Ladies and gentlemen. 
Shorthand by mail, latest system, simple, rapid, legible. 
Prospectus free. . B. CAPEN, Principal. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 


State Normal School. 
wee oe poche education of teachers. For illus- 
rated cire ra 

ee Cc. a C. ROUNDS, Ph. D., Principal. 


Colby Academy, New Lonpon, N. H. 

a and Education in a beautiful New England 
wh. Five somplate courses of study. peeam heat in 

ail the buildings. Fine gymnasium. ear. Send 

for a catalogue. Rev. GEo. W. GILE, resi ent. 











sorPHE Truth About Shorthand” sent free 
Hickoz’s Shorthand School, 120 Tremont St., ‘Boston. 
Boer FF Stammerers’ Institute and Training 
hool. aysopen. Alli > in speec’ 
omit for life. An } Tremont Street, 
LEA ARN TO ae bt Le, by taking rivate 
lessons of the e ICKOK, 
Studjo building. 110 Tremont Street, ~~ gta Mass. Per- 
sonal instruc on, rapid improvement, day or evening. 


Boston School of Oratory. 

Twenty-first i ms Outs 2 | its ele; 

Harcourt H a oe on 
MOSES. ‘TRUE 3 OWN M 


BosTON, 231 Marlborough ae 
Miss Weeks and Miss Lou 
Home and Day School for Girls will open veg 3. = 
peer ane So College Preparatory Departments. Address. 











nt new rooms, 
ogue to 
A., Boston, Mass. 








1200 YOUNG MEN entered the Evenin ne es 
tional Classes of the Boston Young Men’s hristian 
A jation last winter. 





VERMONT. 


BURLINGTON, Vt. 
The Bishop nee ag Hall. 
A school for young wo. 
REV LUCIUS. M. HARDY, A. M., Principal. 
BURLINGTON, Vt. 
Vermont Episcopal Institute. 


Home school for boys. Prepares for College or busi- 
ness. ee drill. Our certificate admits to College. 
Catalogu: H. H. ROSS, A. M., Principal. 











<a, 
Vermont Methodist Seminary. 
For both sexes. College Preparatory, Academic, past 


ness, Music, Art. Unsurpassed in Location. Send for 
Catalogue. 





RHODE ISLAND. 
KinesTon, R. I. 


R. I. College of Agr. & Mechanic Arts. 
Courses of instruction = Mechanics, Wood and _ Iron 
Work, Science, Langua: Art, Agriculture ana Horti. 
culture. Expenses, ine nding board, $150 per year. 


Friends’ School, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


For Both Sexes. Founded in 1784. Excellent home. 

Students from 18 States. All denominations. Thorough 

work in ney Science, Classigs, Music and Art. 
‘Address AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. B. 


CONNECTICUT. 














MysTI0, Co 

Mystic Valiey Institute. 

2th year, chartered. Both sexes. Send for catalogue. 
NORWALK, Co: 

Norwalk Military Institute. 


Prepares for College. aateutihe Schools, or jpusiness. 
Superior Building, Gymnasium, wling Alleys, etc. 
Migs. circular on request. FRANK B ROBERTS, Prin. 


HARTFORD, Conn. 


Collins Street Classical School. 


Established in 1885. Thorou anton, for College. 
PH intl Seaecta 


Six teach oa fut scholars, Board Ae nA eae, gw 
NORWALK, Co’ 


LEWIS F. RE. 
Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. 

#4 miles from New York City. mary and College 
e tory courses. New Maildinge. steam . 
can escent light. nasium. Careful attention to 

morals and manners. 22d year. 


~~ WOoDSTOOK, Conn. 
Weodsteck Academy. 

2 Ragitsh and classical school for boys and girls. 
limi number of pupils receive personal attention in 


ane and home care in Pri 
——- -~ 














neipal’s family. Terms 
For Rarticalass address, 
in. E. R. HALL, B. A., Yale, Woodstock, Conn. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


QuINoy, Mass. 
Adams Academy. Prepares 
boys for the leading Colleges. School year begins Se 
tember 21 1898, ‘Address W. R. TYLER, eae > 








REVERE, Mass. (Suburb of Boston.) 


The Lay College. 


fe youna p peo le for Christian Workers, Ministers and 
Miss ‘or cata. address REV. J. P. BIXBY, Pres. 


Stammering. 


AT NEWTON CENTRE, Mass., 
eve | is a school where all defects at speech are cor- 
rected. Send for Circular to E. J. E. THORPE, Principal. 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 
Clarke Institution. 
School for boys and girls wholly or partially deaf. All 
instruction by the Ora! S 1 Me thod. 7 4 
CAROLINE A. YALE, Principal. 
Mt. Holyoke College, sours Haptey, Mass., 
offers three Collegiate courses, Music and Art. Library, 
oratories, Cabinets and Observatory. The Fifty: 


seventh year opens Sept. 14, 1898. Board and tuition, 
$250. RS. E. 8. MEAD, President. 


DUXBURY, Mass. 














Harvard, or Business. Individual teaching. Home 
life. Elementary Classes for Young Bove borato- 


ries. 50 boys. NAPP, 8. B. 


Bristol Academy. Tavyron, Mass. 
For both sexes; founded in 1792; year begins 





A Rarvare feeder for generations; prepares for iki i the | 


eges; managed upon the University plan; non-resi- 
Sone pupils placed with greatest care into the homes | 
| of a ured and interested peop'e; no better plan for 
sending a boy or girl away, to school. 
Wa. F. PALMER, A. M., Principal. 


TWENTY LINES OF STUDY. 
Send for prospectus. JAMES LOGAN GORDON, 
neral Secretary B. Y. M. C. A., 
Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
BosTon, Mass. 


Normal School of f Physical Education. 
The Duran Gane B. ¥. W. C. A.) offers une- 
qualled Tacilit es. Nine je besides special 
lecturers. For further particulars address, 
. NAREY, Director, 
Berkeley St., cor. of Appleton, Boston. 

TON, Mass., 42 to 56 St. Botolph St. 
College of Gymnastics. 
Outgrowth and extension of the normal course of the 
Allen Gymnasium. Thorough course fo. = —_ oo 








Theoretical and Practical, including Da . Swim- 
ming. Bicycling, Anatomy ‘and Physiology "Wee pros. | 
pectus, address, E. ALLEN, 





What to Read. 


Write Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 4 Park 
St., Boston, for the tables of contents of 
the 69 fifteen-cent books in the 

, | Riverside Literature Series, 
which contains the best literary master- 
pieces in the English language. 


Young Men 
Wanted 


To learn the art of cutting gentlemen’s garments. 

The School has the advantage of being con- 

nected with our Fine Tailoring Business, 

which is of great practical value. Business es- 

tablished 15 years; the school for past 10 years. 
Write or call for particulars. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF CUTTING, D. W. YOUNG, Manager. 
50 BROMFIELD STREET, BosTON. 











BOSTON. 
Largest & Most Successful in the World. 


Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 5th. 
E COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com- 


--. and practical. ¥ ~~ are fitted for the duties 


and work o COL yl 

THE FACULT embraces a list of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
reference to Ube NTS’ in each department. 

THE STUDENTS are young people of both sexes, 
tal otis Y 


lence and 2 
Tr CIPLINE is ot | eo highest order and 
includes valuable business less: 
THE PA is the largest of any Com- 


] | mercial School in the wor 


HE REPUTATIO oN of, this school for originai- 
at leadership alas e Standard Institution 
aS kind SCHOOL, | oe “acknowle 


DING is: centrally located 
eee Le consirucrad 
OURSE: 





BosTon, Mass., Franklin Square. 
New. England 
Conservatory of Music. 

Founded by Dr. Eben spuise. 

CARL FAELTEN, Directo: 

Send for Calendar, giving full information. 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 

BosToNn, Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Building. 

co-ed school of the highest 

grade. Its soritiedte parnite “to all colleges accepting 
Sertificates. —- sent yearly to Institute of Tech. 

Harvard and Boston Universities, lew and 


nolo; 
Medica 1 Behools, se. Catalo; 
begins Sept. TAYLOR, 


BosTon, 5 Tots Place. 


Mr. Hale’s School for Boys. 


Fits for Harvard and for the Institute ” Technology. 

ration for Harvard both on the usual classical 
lan which gives prominence to modern 
ysical science. The latter plan forms 








es forwarded. 10th year 
EMERITTE & HAGA 





Pre 
lan and on the 
peneene and 





a fre ration for the Institute. 
nth year will begin September Ft Grealers. 
ALBERT HALE. 
BosTon, Mass. 


Boarding and Day School of Do- 


mestic Science, with Departments for Industrial 
Arts and ng wy Workers, quem its sixth year 
Wednesda: 4, 18%. Special attention given to 
yreperins Wecretaries and cher Christian helpers for 
work. For cirevlar lar app BT Oe 
MIs NEY, 
Principal of School, Sy: w %. a A Bosbaley St. 
BosTon, Pierce Building, Copley §a., Back Bay. 
Mr. A. Hildreth’s School. 
For Boys and Girls. Eighth year be; Sept. 28, 1898. 
Mathematics by an experienced teac 
LB bright Trsons, reasonable labor, are 
prepe: pared to yas he Harvard examinations in elemen- 
th aoe tin, French or German in 4 or 5 months. 
P. Pea’ body says: “The most successful piece 
af’ toanbhing that I ever saw. @ promptness and 
thoroughness of your pupils under examination would 
have seemed incredible, ad I n« not witnessed it.” 
THe 


RECKERS & BRADFORD 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, 


48 Boylston St., Boston. 
Next School Year Begins September 5. 
Provides a thorough course of business training.) 
pookboort ng. Penmanship, Shorthand, writing, 
etc. dividual instruction. Graduates 
ployment. Call or send for prospectus. 








Phy Tupe Writing. 
orr y be 


p taken as a 
Compe course. 

SITUATIONS in Business Houses furnished 
its pupils complete the varied inducements to attend 
this school. 

For Prospectus (sent free) address, 

J. W. BLAISDELL, Sec’y, 
608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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: (Burdett 


BUSINESS AND SHORTHAND 


College 


Elevator entrance, 694 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


By its new Patented System of Actual 

from the Start, pupils begin at once 

as merchants, and by an intensely fascinating 
f real trans- 


ACTUAL 





actions learn busi- 
ness by doing it, 


insteadof by copying 
t: 
fon a text Boor, | BUSINESS 


for 3 or 4 terms, be- 

fore entering actual 

practice, as is the 

universal custom. 

By the Burdett Sys- 

tem pay J and 
an 


FROM THE 





START. 
Practice d in 


, and work becomes pleasure. Individ- 
ual instruction. Situations for pupils. Visi- 
tors received daily. Prospectus free. 


SHORT 


Street, 
eat of “fremont S8t.,) 
Boston, 


to! 
Individual halen. , 
ough instruction. A Sree. 
Students assisted to positions. 




















Typewriting, Book- 
keeping, etc., at the 
BOSTON COMMER- 
CIAL COLLEGE, 


HAND 


now. 











Nichols Academy, Dudiey, Mass. 


nected. 





Fall term commences Tuesday, Sept. 5, 1893. 


Nichols ys Dudley, Mass. 


HIS institution, situated on 
Dudley Hill, near Web- 
ster, Mass., is the best 

equipped and most pleasantly 
located academy in New Eng- 
land. Thorough instruction in 
ancient and modern languages, 
practical astronomy, surveying, 
analytical chemistry, mechanical 
and free-hand drawing, meteor- 
ology, stenography, type- -writing, 
telegraphy. Extensive library, 
complete astronomical observa- 
tory, new gymnasium. Boarding 
home, newly furnished and with 
all modern improvements, con- 
Catalogues, with engravings, now ready. 


Address ALFRED G. COLLINS, Principal, Dudley, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


OLIVE GREEN. 


IN FIVE CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER II. 
“A Cheap Housework Girl.” 


The stage-driver had hardly finished the 
announcement of a mysterious arrival of some- 
thing for ‘“‘“Mr. Wallis’’ when the dog at the door 
growled again. Immediately an anxious feminine 
voice was heard. 

*‘Does he bite ?’’ it asked. 


Tom and Alf pushed by the large bulk of | tised, Tom? 
| 


Robert Jordan, and hurried forward. 

“No, he never bites,’ said Tom, entirely 
absorbed in gazing at the stranger. 

She was a young girl— 

how young he did not know, 
but she was rather small. 
She was dressed very plain- 
ly, almost poorly. She had 
on drab cotton gloves, and 
in one hand was held tightly 
a printed slip cut from a 
newspaper. 

**] didn’t know what had 
become of the driver,” she 
said, now putting one little 
cotton glove on the dog's 
head, ‘sso I thought I'd 
come and see. Does Mr 
Thomas Wallis live here ? ° 

Alf, standing behind his 
tall brother, could not sup- 
press a broad grin. The 
two men inside the kitchen 
listened attentively. Jabez 
Jones’s brown, leathery 
looking face bore rather a 
troubled expression. 

‘*He does,’ said ‘Tom in 
answer to the girl’s words. 

“I should like to see him 
—or his wife.” 

Alf snickered audibly. 

“I don’t believe you can 
see his wife,”’ said he. 

The girl’s anxiety seemed 
toincrease. She had black 
eyes that gave out the im- 
pression that they might 
often be full of fun and 
mischief. 

‘“‘Mayn’t I see his wife ?’’ she asked, looking at 
Tom, who became rather red under the tan of his 
cheeks. 

“You’ve made some kind of a mistake, I 
guess,’ he stammered. 


the girl to sit down. He hurriedly brought a 


| chair and placed it near her. 


He felt a strong impulse to give Alf a box on | 


the ear, for that youth was holding the palm of 
his hand over his mouth, and half-snorting in an 
attempt to keep down his laughter. He tried to 
keep behind Tom so that the stranger should not 
see him, but he did not wholly succeed. 

“You said Mr. Wallis lives here,’ now re- 
marked the girl, also beginning to grow red, and 
to look as if she wished to turn and run away. 

“Yes, he does.” 

If Tom had not been so much confused he 
would have explained immediately. But he 
could not think what to say. 

“Will you tell him I'd like to see him a few 
minutes ?”’ 

“I’m all the Mr. Wallis there is,’’ replied Tom, 
with some embarrassment. Then he rallied his 
scattered wits and said, as cordially as he could, 
“Won't you walk right in?” 

The gifl came in hesitatingly. She stopped 
just within the door. The dog wagged his tail and 
snuffed approvingly at her. The stage-driver 
was far too curious to go. He nodded at Tom 
and said, “This is what I told ye I'd brought.” 
But neither Tom nor Alf appeared to hear him. 

Jabez Jones continued to eat griddle-cakes, but 
with an absent air, as if he did not taste them. 
If one had looked at him closely one might almost 
have said that his face showed guilt as well as 
strong interest. But whatever else it showed, it 
did not exhibit acquaintance with this girl. Evi- 
dently he knew her no more than did the others. 

The stranger stood a moment now in distressful 
silence. ‘Then she unfolded the slip from a 
newspaper that she carried in her hand, and held 
it toward Tom, who took it in a bewildered way. 

‘Read it aloud, Tom! read it aloud!’’ cried 
Alf, eagerly. 

Tom now remembered that he had not asked 


, 


| right out and apply. 


| girl? 
She could not help smiling slightly as she | 
| Jabez now hurried out to do the milking, and all 


“Excuse me,”’ he said, shyly. 

“Read it, Tom!"* again cried Alf. 

The older boy slowly read the following from 
the advertising column of a Boston daily paper 

‘““WaNTED.—A cheap housework girl. A good 
home in the country with subscriber for the right 
one.—Apply to Thomas Wallis, Boltby Corner, 
Mass.”” 

‘‘Land alive'”’ shouted Alf, as he snatched the 
paper from his brother’s hand. ‘This is pretty 
good! Why didn’t you tell me you had adver- 
You needn't have kept it so secret."* 

“Alf, be quiet!’ said Tom, in a stern voice 
which Alf always obeyed. 

At this point in the affair Tom looked so 


want a housework girl, but 1 can’t afford one. 
My brother does as well as he can —"’ 

“No, 1 don’t either, Tom,’ interrupted Alf, 
with rather remarkable self-depreciation. ‘1 do 
somehow, but if I did as weil as I could, it 
wouldn’t look quite so much like Sancho here.”’ 

‘And I,”’ said Tom, ‘have to work on the farm 
about every minute of daylight. I have to have 
help in the busy time, and I don’t feel as if I 
could hire any more. We can only just make it 
out now without getting into debt. 

‘Tom was more explanatory than he would have 
been if he had not felt that this girl had been 
imposed upon, and put to needless expense. And 
she did not look as if she had much money to 
spare for useless journeys. 

There was an uncomfortable silence for a few 





The Mysterious Arrival. 


strangely at the stage-driver, who was plainly | moments. 


staying to hear all he could, that that person put | nation against the unknown perpetrator of this 
down the saucer which had held the Dutch cheese, trick. All at once he suspected his brother of 
and said that he ‘“‘might ’s well be going.”’ He having been the author of that advertisement. 
stepped out onto the low door-stone and walked But could he have so well acted the part of sur- 


away. But it was hard for him to gonow. He 
felt that there would be many more interesting | 
things said which he might relate in the neighbor- 
hood. 


prise? He rejected that idea. 
He did not think it would be good manners to 
make any inquiries in the presence of the girl. 


| She sat with a look of so much perplexity and 


‘You see,"’ said the girl, looking from Jabez to | pain on her face that the boy was sorry for her, 
Tom and back again, ‘‘you see it says ‘apply.’ If | and had an unreasonable feeling as if he were in 
| it had said ‘address’ Thomas Wallis, 1 might | some way the cause of that distress. 


have written. I saw the advertisement this morn- | 
ing in Boston, and I made up my mind I'd come 
If there's been a mistake I 


don’t see that I’m the one who's made it. Do) 
you?” 
She spoke with almost feverish rapidity. Her | 


hands were clasped tightly together. Tom took 
hold of the back of a chair and gripped it hard. 
‘IT don’t see as you are, either,’ he said; and 
added in a dazed way, ‘“‘It must be some kind of 
a joke.” 
‘A joke!” repeated the girl, growing somewhat 
pale. 
Her lip quivered as she said the last words. 
«So do 1,"’ emphatically responded Tom. “And 


I should like to know who has done it.”’ | 


| think I’m hungry.” 


| aint no hurry,”’ said he. 


“7 think it’s a very poor joke.” } 


| 


| 


“Do you mean to say that you didn’t put this | 


advertisement in the paper ?’’ she asked. 
“Yes; I mean just that. 
heard of it.’’ Tom’s eyes flashed as he saw the 


dismayed look come on the girl’s weary face. ‘“I}| 


should like to thrash somebody for this!’’ he 
added, rather violently. 
“And you don't want any ‘cheap housework 


see 


quoted from the advertisement, though her voice 
had rather a forlorn sound. 
tarily wandered round the room which, to quote 
Mrs. Mason, ‘was a sight to behold.”’ 

“I know what you're thinking,’’ said Tom, 
ruefully, ‘“‘and I don’t wonder. The fact is I do 


Her eyes involun- | 


This is the first I’ve | 





The stranger rose and turned toward the door. 
Just as she was in the doorway Tom bethought 


| himself to say, ‘‘You must think we aren't very 


hospitable. I hope you'll have some tea. ‘There 
isn’t any bread, and the cakes are cold by this 
time, but will you have what there is ?”’ 

“No, I thank you,’’ she answered, “I don’t 
A woman would have seen 
that the speaker was just on the point of crying. 

Jabez now spoke for the first time. ‘There 
“She can’t go back to 
Boston to-night. ‘There aint no stage till to- 
morrow morning.” 

The girl sat down again quickly. 

“She can stay here just as well as not,” said 
Alf, “‘only the spare bed aint made, and the spare 
room is in no end of a fix.” 

“Of course she’ll stay here,’’ broke in Jabez. 
“There aint a mite o’ question about that. Hotels 
aint thick in this part of the country.”’ 

Jabez spoke with some anxiety. He continued 
earnestly, ‘“‘Even savages wouldn't let a traveller 
go away after this fashion.” 

But the girl was going, until Tom invited her 
with emphasis and authority. Then she returned. 
She took off her hat and her gloves. Tom and 
the late chores. Alf and the stranger were left 
alone. 

The boy was not much troubled with bashful- 
ness. Indeed, his long periods of semi-illness 
and the indulgence and petting he had received 


Tom could hardly restrain his indig- | 


had made him sometimes a little pert, and had 
given him a magnified idea of his own importance. 
Moreover he had, as he would have expressed 
himself, ‘“‘taken rather a notion”’ to this girl. 

He told her brusquely that he knew she needed 


some tea, and he would heat it over again. But 
she would not allow it. She said she would 
much rather have a tumbler of milk. He 


brought this for her with a great deal of cream 


on it. He also brought from somewhere two 
baker's cookies, apparently as a great treat. 


They were very dry and sawdusty, but the milk 
made up for them. 

She was hardly five minutes eating her supper. 
Then she began packing up the dishes with the 
utmost deftness. The two talked incessantly, 
and the boy went hither and thither, showing her 
where things were, though 
half the time he could not 
find them, for he was not 
systematic with his work. 

He told her that Tom got 
up twice a week at three 
o clock now to do the churn 
mg, because he hadn't any 
other time, and he never 
thought that he, Alf, was 
strong enough. 

‘And I aint, either,’’ said 
Alf, petulantly. 

“You don't very 
strong,"’ said the girl, who 
was sweeping the kitchen, 
having cleared up the table 
and pushed it back against 
the wall. 


look 


“You needn't tell me 
| that,’’ heexclaimed. “I’m 
j sick to death- of hearing 
that."’ 


“All right,’ was the re- 
sponse, **you won’t hear it 
from me any more. When 
folks are so kind as to tell 
me what they don’t want, 
I should say I must be a 
fool to keep saying it.’" 

Alf blushed a little at 
this, and turned the con 
versation by saying, ‘‘l 
declare, you're just as 
handy as you can be.” 

“Il onght to be handy. 
I've done housework all 
my life, excepting for the last six months. And 
I've made butter, too.’ 

“] should think so. And then girls do take 
hold of some things better than boys, that’s a 
fact,’’ said Alf. Then he added with the utmost 
frankness, “But of course girls don’t really 
amount to so much as boys.”’ 

The stranger stopped before him with her 
broom in her hand, and dropped him a courtesy. 
*“*Thank you, sir,’’ she said. 

Alf laughed rather constrainedly. 
this person was ‘“‘kind of sharp, some way.’ 

Though she spoke in such a sprightly manner, 
there was a very serious, dejected look upon her 
face when it was still. But Alf did not notice 
anything of that. He thought she was very 
jolly, and he asked himself rather resentfully if 
Tom could not, if he had a mind to think so, 
engage her to do the work. Then he could go 
out and help with the farm. He did not know 
that his labor on the farm would not really 
amount to anything, not even as much as did his 
labor in the house. 

Meantime the two in the barn were milking. 
They had hardly spoken since they reached the 
place. They seemed absorbed in their own 
thoughts. Two or three times the hired man had 
looked intently at his companion as they both 
pulled hay down for the cattle. Then when they 
had taken their milking-stools there was no 
chance for talk, even if they had been inclined to 
it. 

Tom Wallis was thinking angrily and intently 
of that advertisement. There was a steady 
frown on his forehead and his lips were shut 
tight. 

“It was ridiculous; it was mean,”’ was what he 
was saying to himself over and over. He almost 
thought he ought to pay that girl's fare back to 
Boston. But he wasn't responsible, either; 
besides, he was particularly short of money just 
now. 

He had bought a mowing-machine, and that 
had taken all he could get together. But the old 


He thought 
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one had given out all at once, like the wonderful 
‘one-hoss shay.” ‘There was always something 
coming up that took money. 

As he sat there milking his best Jersey he tried 
to calm his vexed thoughts. He wondered what 


his mother would say to him now, in view of | 


these circumstances. How he longed to be able 
to tell her all, and to ask her advice! 
always so tender; she had such sensible ideas. 
He knew she would let the girl stay all night. 

The load of the farm, and the irritation caused 
by this strange advertisement, suddenly seemed 
too great for the young fellow to bear. And he 
was very weary from a heavy day's work. 

As he bent his perspiring forehead down on the 
cow's warm side, Tom had a moment of feeling 
as if he couldn’t possibly endure things. Alf 
might keep the house a little more shipshape and 
not hurt himself, either! But Tom felt that he 
could not be severe with him, or could not be 
severe in the right way. 

“It isn’t any kind of a home now, it's 
sort of den,’’ thought Tom. 

Again he thought of his mother, and he swal- 
lowed hard; but the throat-lump would stay. 
He kept on milking. ‘The cow turned her lovely, 
deer-like head round as she often did, and licked 
his shirt-sleeve. ‘Tom loved the animals strongly, 
and now it was a certain comfort to him to lean 
against the cow, who continued calmly chewing 
her cud. 

The two milkers went in with their first pailfuls 
They strained the milk in the porch, where a row 
of pans was in readiness. They heard the voices 
of Alf and the girl in steady talk. 
frown again. 

‘*] tell vou what 'tis,’’ he said, as he and Jabez 
walked back to fill their pails again, ‘it would 
do me a lot of good to thrash whoever put that 
advertisement in the paper!’ 

Jabez was ahead. He did not look round as 
he responded, “Sho, now, ‘tom, what makes you 
take it so hard ?”’ 

‘“‘Hard!” repeated the boy. ‘Don't you think 
it's a mean trick that brought that girl out here 
to apply to be a cheap housework girl? You see | 
how disappointed she is. 
feel as she does. 
poor as she could be, and still have respectable 
clothes.” 

“If you feel so bad about it, 
hire her?” 

As Jabez Jones said this he turned round and 
faced Tom, who stood astonished. 

“You know I can just barely pay you,” he 


only a 


exclaimed, ‘‘and you talk of my hiring somebody | 


else!” 


“Well,” said Jabez, ‘1 was thinkin’ vou might 


dock my wages a leetle and let it go toward her'n. 
You 'n’ Alf do seem to need her.”’ 

Tom threw his head back proudly 

‘*No,” he said, ‘I sha'n’t hire anybody and let 
you help pay.” 

‘You needn't be so uppish about it, anyway. 
The fact is, Tom,’* he went on, rather hesitatingly, 
‘*] put that advertisement in the paper; and 1 
composed it, too! Now what you goin’ to do | 
‘bout it? Are you goin’ tothrash me? We aint 


far from a size, and if you want to try it, I guess | 


I'm ready!” Maria Lovise Poou. 


(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


WHAT AILED THE BABY. 


All through the hot September weather the 
baby had been wasting with illness. The little 
creature, so bonny and rosy all summer, had 
faded to a feeble shadow, in which the spark of 
life scarce seemed to flicker. 

She no longer tumbled about the floor with 
Fido, nor hailed Tommy’s coming with merry 
shouts nor delighted the whole family with her 
funny efforts to talk, but lay all day making 
pitiful moans which wrung the hearts of all who 
heard them. 

The weary mother had watched and worried, 


and consulted all the elderly women she knew. | 


The father shared the mother’s anxiety. After 
many a night of walking up and down with the 
poor child, he had gone away to his business in 
the morning heavy-hearted, leaving what he 


sometimes feared might be a last kiss on his little | 


daughter's lips. 

The young aunts stole in and out with hushed 
tread and downcast faces. 

All the while, old Grandmother Becket—not the 
baby’s own grandmother, but her father’s grand- 
mother, and therefore of triple importance— 
scolded and fretted at every one who had anything 
to do with the care of the sick child. She was 


sure that all the trouble was the result of bad 


management, vet she herself could supply no 
help when appealed to for advice or aid. 

Nor could the old doctor, nor any one else. 
Whatever ailed the baby, it was a profound 
mystery. 

On the morning when Tommy was called in, a 
change had come over the baby. Pale and feeble 
before, she seemed whiter and more feeble than 
ever. A more woful look had come into the 
great eyes, that shone out of the sunken face like 
deep weils. 


She ceased at last the heartbreaking moan, and | 


only gave now and then a wailing cry, that seemed 


a weak effort to convey some parting message to | 
the sorrowing cnes who watched over her. It! 


She was | 


‘Tom began to | 


I hate to see anybody | 
And she looks as if she was as | 


why don’t you | 


THE YOUTH'’S 


was quite ovens that ihe wished something | pockets. 


very much. 


COMPANION. 


Out came some twine and marbles and | 
And | 


rusty nails, and such a dirty handkerchief! 


“If we could only find out what she is trying to | at the very bottom—thank goodness !—not exactly | 


say!’ whispered the young aunts to each other. 
‘Bittlety-bum,’” murmured the baby. 
“Perhaps she is calling for the bird. She | 
misses him, and wants to hear him sing once 
more,’ said one. 


because its singing might fret the baby’s nerves, 
was brought from the farthermost corner of the 
house, and sang his gayest song. But the baby 
only turned her head away, and repeated her 
feeble cry : 

“*Bittleby-bum'"’ 

‘“‘Perhaps she wants Fido, or the kittens.”’ 

Fido, the dog, was brought from the stable, and 
the kittens were captured in the garden, where 
they were playing a game of hide-and-seek among 
the falling leaves. But the baby’s eyes were still 
unsatisfied. 

Then the aunties scoured the house for every 
book and every toy that had ever delighted the 
baby in her days of health. They went into the 
conservatory and plucked her favorite flowers, 
and into the parlor and laid before her,.one by 
one, every fragile or precious ornament that had 
ever tempted her mischievous hands. 

But all was of no avail, for the wailing cries, 
seeming to grow weaker every moment, stiil 
came, now longer apart, to show that their efforts 
were vain. 

‘If ‘her father were here he might be able to 
satisfy her. Perhaps she wants to hear him sing 

| one of those nonsense songs that used to delight 
| her so,*’ said one of the aunts. 

‘‘He had better be sent for,’ said the old 
doctor, who had been looking on for some time, 
with a grave face. 

Then all of the young aunts burst into tears, 
for they felt sure the end was near. One of them 
ran to the telephone, and over the wires sped the 

message the father had been dreading and expect- 
| ing for days. ~ 
The mother pressed the baby closer to her 
bosom, and old Grandmother Becket, who, in 
spite of her harsh ways, loved the little creature 
dearly, muttered something about its always 
being that way at the last. Still the baby, ina 
| voice sunk almost to a whisper, murmured her 
failing cry of ‘‘Bittlety, bittlety-bum." 
The father came, with his face white as the 
| baby’s, sang his funniest nonsense songs, broke 
down in the midst of one, and said to the mother, 
| I can't stand it, Emma—indeed, I cannot'”’ 
There came a faint wail of ‘Bittlety-bittlety- 
bum!” 
Then the mother, who had said nothing before, 
/ and who was herself so feeble and worn out that 
| no one expected any word of wisdom from her, 
spoke up. 
| ‘Tommy 
| meant, when none of us could understand!’ 
| 


always used to know what baby 
she | 
said. 

She looked timidly at oid Grandmother Becket | 
| as she spoke, but Grandmother Becket had | 
nothing to say, for once. 

It was by her order that Tommy had been sent 
away, because he made so much noise, and noise 


| was not good for sick babies. 
to the true grandmother's, who was a dear, good 
woman, and not at all cross to noisy boys— 





The exiled canary, which had been taken away | 


| a piece of gingerbread, but a bit of dry crust. 
| Tommy looked crestfallen, but two little skel- | 
eton hands snatched wildly at the crust, and up it | 
| went to the parched lips, to be crunched between | 
| tiny pearls of teeth—teeth that the doctor after- 
ward said had caused all the trouble. 
‘lhen how they all laughed and cried, and 
patted Tommy and hugged the baby! 
‘“Well, | never!’ said Grandmother Becket. 
After that the baby grew much better; and it | 
was hard to get enough for her to eat. Her) 
aunts took turns in making gingerbread for her, | 
and also for Tommy. 
FLora Haines LOUGHEAD. 
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THE UPPER CALM. 


Still must I climb if I would rest. 
he bird soars upward to its nest, 
The young leaf on the tree-top high 

Cradles itself within the sky. 


Selected. —Lucy Larcom. 
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For the Companion. 


WHY WE DID NOT END THE 
WAR. | 


In those stirring days back in the sixties, the | 
drums, flags and long lines of marching men 
took captive the hearts and fired the imagination 
of boys. Marbles, bats, tops and balls were | 








| 





He had been sent | 


exchanged for military implements and trappings. | 
Every urchin became a soldier; every squad of | 
boys a company or battalion. 

So eager were we, in our North Carolina | 
neighborhood, to fill our ranks and outdo the 
neighboring plantations, that all manner of | 
recruits were gladly received and entisted, includ 
ing our negro playfellows and, on a pinch, even 
our sisters and girl cousins. 

After a time we grew tired of drilling, and 
longed for more stirring service. The men had | 
gone to the front, and our hearts had gone with | 
them. Our motley companies were disbanded | 
one by one, and the more enterprising boys of the 
reighborhood began to discuss the advisability of | 
a forced march to the seat of war. 

To such a proceeding we were quite sure our 
mothers would object. But had they not, ‘in | 
some cases, opposed the enlistment of our fathers ? | 
We heard the loud cry on all sides, that it was 
every one’s duty to do his utmost to end the war. 

Just then we found in the garrets of our homes 
several long-forgotten lots of military accoutre- | 
ments used by relatives in the Mexican War. or | 
in militia drills. ‘That decided the matter. Now | 
we could equip ourselves. 

A marching column, comprised of Ned Tippet, | 
Mark Lanny, Tom Mallet, myself and several | 
| smaller boys, was instantly formed. 

We were to muster at the Creek Bridge one 
morning at daybreak. Of course we were too 
much excited the night before to sleep. We were 
al! on hand before the day broke, and the Boy 
Battalion was formed. We wore huge light-horse | 
helmets, made of leather, decked with trailing | 
horsehair and shaped like the helmet of Alex. | 


| ander the Great, beside cutaway coats radiant | 


wie wa because she remembered her own boy, | 


who was now Tommy’s father. 


| She petted Tommy, and comforted him, and | 


| sent him off to school with his pockets filled with 
| goodies. 
Tommy loved the baby dearly, 


memory of her white, shrunken little face, as he | 


saw it early that morning on a stolen visit home, 
that made him reckless that day, lam sure. He 


had misbehaved at school, and hadn't his lessons, | 


and was compelled to sit on a stool near the 
teacher's desk, facing the whole school. 

There he was sitting, chewing the corner of his 
arithmetic, when one of his aunts entered the 
school-room and, without a word to the teacher, 


| ing. 


| bore down upon Tommy and swept him out of | 


the room 

Every one seemed to know what it was all 
about. The teacher made no protest, and his 
schoolmates looked after Tommy with new 
respect. 

The baby was lying on a pillow in the mother’s 
arms, in the bay-window, whither they had 
carried her in the hope that she wanted to breathe 
the fresh air and look out on the garden; for the 
doctor said it cou'd not harm her now. 


The aunt led Tommy up to the sad group. | 


The other aunts, and the doctor himself, respect- 
fully gave way to Tommy, as he manfully dug 
his fists in his eyes and tried to obey the warning : 
“Now, Tommy, don't ery or disturb the little 
darling; but try—oh, do try !—to make out what 
she says!”’ 
Tommy tried to smile at the baby, 


4 


an attempt 


which produced a queer effect on his round face, | 


striped with dirt and tears. But the baby had no 
answering smile. Her hollow eyes fixed them- 
selves eagerly on his, and with a fierce last effort 
she screamed, ‘Bittlety-bittlety-bittlety-bum !" 

Every one looked solemnly at Tommy. 

Tommy gave a snort that was something 
between a cry and a laugh. 

“That's gingerbread!’’ 
wants some gingerbread. 
calls it. She's hungry.”’ 

Dumb with surprise and doubt, the rest watched 
him as he began a business-like search in his 


said Tommy. ‘She 
That’s what she always 


| dropping down over our faces. 
and it was the | 


with buff trimmings and brass buttons. ‘The 
coat-sleeves were rolled up so that we might have 
the use of our hands, and under the lining of the 
helmets leaves were stuffed to keep them from 





We had an armament that we felt must be 
Indeed, 


decisive. we wondered how our elders | 


| could have overlooked such irresistible weapons ; 


and we counted ourselves the most fortunate ot | 
beings in having discovered thei. 

I bore a sword which no less an authority than 
Uncle Primus, the carriage-driver, declared to be 
nearly sharp enough to shave with. Ned hada 
pistol which discharged six shots without reload 
Mark had one which required no cocking, 
but was fired by the pulling of the trigger, and 
Tom had a rifle that would kill at a distance of a 
mile. 

The fact that I had a sword of course made me 
captain. After inspecting the guns to see if they 
were all loaded, and ordering to their homes all 
recruits under nine years old—I was twelve—for 
the reason that they were too small and had no | fire 
uniforms or weapons, I shouted the command: | 

‘“Shoulder-r—arms' Forward—mar-rch!” 

We trudged bravely forward. As soon as the 
friendly screen of the woods was reached the 
command was halted, or rather it halted itself, in 
order that a line of march might be agreed upon. | 

For two reasons we decided to abandon the 
highway and strike across the country. One | 
reason was that we wished to surprise the enemy 
and end the war witha volley. ‘The other reason, 
and the chief one, was that the most formidable 
enemies of the expedition, in the persons of our 
mothers, held the rear and would doubtless give 
pursuit along the road. 

How far away the armed enemy was we did 
not know. Our plan was to march dne north 
ward, guided during the day by the sun and at 
night by the north star, or if it was cloudy, by 
feeling the moss on the tree-trunks, just as Daniel 
Boone and the Indians did. 

So, filing off by the left flank, we struck out 
through the woods and fields. The thorns and 
briers seemed thicker than we had ever before 
known them, and the gullies closer together and | 








| moment. 


simple. 
| soldiering with eating. 


| to halt and look back. 
| ing them that it was a soldier's duty to suffer and 


| the daintiest food we had ever seen. 


}on the crest of the hill. 


raving bull. 


| but the bull, instead of departing, 
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deeper. But filled with aithedaam, we peuient 
manfully forward. 

The sun crept slowly up, becoming hotter every 
Our weapons grew heavier, and our 
military coats seemed to be larger and longer 
with every step we made. Hunger reminded us 
that we had not only left home without breakfast, 
but that in organizing we had also entirely over- 


| looked the commissary department! 


To our minds a soldier was a fighter, pure and 
We had never for an instant associated 
That the soldier might 
get killed was likely; that he might get hungry 
we had not dreamed of. 

My men began to murmur, and now and then 
I urged them on, remind- 


even die for his country, and that the more he did 
ot both, the greater and truer soldier he was. 
With many other cheering words that I had 
picked up, from listening to the grown people, I 
exhorted my army to do its duty. 

But in spite of all I could do, the command 
began to straggle so badly that I was forced to 
detail Private Lanny as a rear guard, with strict 
orders to keep the men in line. But as the rear 
guard itself soon began to straggle, 1 was forced 
to quit my place at the head of the column and 
fill that post myself, urging my men on, sword in 
hand. 

After a while we began to skirt a pasture in 
which grew many persimmon-trees. Among 
them was a dead one, to whose branches some of 
last year's fruit still clung. The moment the 
command espied these, all order was lost. It 
scrambled over the fence and began to feast. 

Knowing that an officer's place was with his 
| men, and also being exceedingly hungry myself, 
I was not long in joining them. The persimmons 
must really have been dry and tasteless, but 
plentifully sauced with hunger, we thought them 
We swal- 
lowed them by handfuls. 

White I was in the tree a loud rushing in the 
leaves of the adjoining woods attracted my atten- 
tion. We were so tired that I was sure that we 
must have traversed a vast region, and thought it 
more than likely that we were at last in face of 
|the enemy. 1 ordered my men down from the 
persimmon-tree and threw them hurriedly into 
line. 1 drew my sword and advanced my force, 
with cocked pieces, to where wood and pasture 
met. 

Here the noise grew so much louder, indicating 
the approach of such a superior force, that we 


halted to decide, by council of war, whether 


officer or privates ought to occupy the front rank. 
The privates were sure that the office: shon!d. 
The officer was equally positive that he should 
not. 

As each party at once set about putting his 
theory on this point into practice, the company 
was soon back at the persiimmon-tree, which stood 
Here we had an open 
space at our front, and what seemed just then 
still more important, an open one in our rear, 
with a line of retreat downhill. 

We were not as brave as we had been, but here 
we made a pause, determined to end the war one 
way or the other, and that pretty soon—that is. so 
far as we were concerned. Our hearts thundered 
like trip-hammers in our ears Our views of 
military duty as well as of military glory under- 
went a serious change. 

The rustling of leaves and snapping of twigs 
swept nearer and nearer. The edge of the wood 
was reached. The outmost fringe of bushes was 


| now a-quiver. 


1 have a confused recollection of a roar, a rush 
of wildly flying earth and leaves, and still more 
wildly flying helmets and cutaway coats. Then 


| 1 found myself astride a persimmon Innb a sate 


distance from the ground, which was held by a 
The aniimai was dividing his atten- 
tion between my tree and the three others that 
held the remainder of the battalion. 

“Aim! Fire!’’ I shouted as soon as I took 
in the situation. 

No response came. I repeated the command 
still londer and more pereimptorily, and continued 
to do so until, having at some risk wrigg!ed 
myself around on the limb so as to face the 
battalion, 1 found that the reason why my sol- 
diers did not fire was that they had nothing to 
fire 

The armament of the battalion was in the 
hands, or rather under the feet, of the bull. 1 
reached for my sword only to find it also missing. 

The bull took his stand under the tree The 
afternoon stretched out into an int¢rminable 
expanse of time. My persimmon branch became 
intensely uncomfortable; but still the bull kept 
watch for us. By and by a thunder-storm arose 
and made matters much worse. 

Accompanied by blinding flashes of hghtning 
that seemed to play around our very heads, and 
deafening thunder-peals, the rain fell in such 
torrents that we could scarcely breathe. As the 


| horsehair helmets had been abandoned with our 
| arms, the rain poured into our gaping collars till 


we were soaked through and through. 

Twilight arose from the woods like a black mist 
and began to envelop us. The rain slackened, 
lay down 
among the trees, springing to his feet bellowing 
fearfully if any one of us made an attempt to get 
down. 

I was becoming so chilled and stiff, and my 
hands were so benuimbed with clutching the tree, 
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that several times I was on the point of losing my 
hold and falling to the ground. From the some- 
what unsoldierly sounds of distress that came 
from the other trees, | inferred that the rest of the 
battalion were in no better plight than I. 

Just as night was ‘swallowing up the world, I 
made out a dim, decrepit figure hobbling along on 
the other side of the fence. 

“Whut dat up dem trees?” demanded a voice. 

“It's me!” sang out with one accord four hoarse 
and whining voices. 

“My goodness alibe, chillun, whut yer mean 
turnin’ tree-frawg dis time o’ night?” came the 
response. 

“O Uncle Nat!” I called out. ‘Drive away that 
bull! He won’t let us come duwn!” I chattered. 

Good old Nat Dibby, a free negro whom we all 
knew very well, had happened to tome past. He 
made a rush at the bull, and drove him away, and 
one by one we half-slid, half-fell out of the trees, 
helped down by Uncle Nat. 

I wondered greatly how he happened to be here 
—so far away, and when he told us that his cabin 
was only a mile away, I 
could not believe it. 

But it was to his cabin 
that he took us, and after 
we had been regaled on 
ash-cake and buttermilk, the 
battalion, captain and all, 
were tucked away in the 
only bed in the house, while 
the old man and his wife, 
Aunt Patsy, slept on the 
floor. 

Betimes the next morning 
the battalion began their 
retrograde movement. At 
the head marched Uncle 
Nat, bearing our weapons 
in his arms. Aunt Patsy 
had spent most of the night 
in drying our regimentals, 
but they were so rumpled 
and bedraggled by the cam- 
paign of the day before that 
all the pomp and circum. 
stance of war was gone, 
leaving us to cut pitiful 
figures indeed. 

‘Ne’ mind, honeys,’’ 
argued the old man, as we 
trudged at his heels, “I 
thinks you’s done mons’ous 
smart fer li’l’ scrops o’ chil- 
lun Jak you, I does. You’s 
done toted dese hyere guns 
all day ’dout shoot’n’ any- 
body or yerse’fs eider, you’s 
clomb trees lak squir’Is, an’ 
frez to de limbs lak tree 
frawgs. Go home aw’ eat a few mo’ ash-cakes, an’ 
you'll lay you'll be gin’uls ev’y one un yer by en 
by?” 

When we came within sight of home we found 
the wildest commotion. People thronged the 
place. Searching parties were being formed. 
Mounted messengers were dashing off along every 
road and byway 

We trembled with fear at the thought of meeting 
our mothers. We had expected to march back to 
the sound of martial music, and crowned with 








| Soldier.” 


glory that should compel forgivengss. How could | 


we go back in this guise? 

But even here the goodness and tact of Uncle 
Nat stood us in good stead. Halting at a safe 
distance, he hid us in the bushes, went forward 
alone, and made peace at the house. 
came back and led the forlorn battalion up the hill, 
and turned them over to the authorities. 

DAVID DODGE. 
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AMBUSHED. 


Jake Van Gaut is an old Dutch-American trapper 
who still lives in South Dakota. In his uncouth 
lingo of frontier English, spoken with a Dutch 
accent and sprinkled with French and Indian 
expressions, and still further disjointed by a stut- 
tering defect of utterance, he relates many adven 
tures on the Upper Missouri during the rough 
times there between 1850 and 1879. He makes him. 
self understood, however; and as he never vaunts 
his own prowess, and is known to be honest and 
truthful, his occasional recitals in which his own 
adventures play a part are gladly heard and given 
full credit. 

The winter of 1865-66 was spent by Jake Van 
Gaut and a few other trappers and hunters with 
the military at Fort Rice, not far from what is now 
Bismarck, the capital of North Dakota. Several 
regiments of volunteer soldiers, whose term of 


Then he | 


service had not yet expired, though the Civil War | 
was over, were stationed here, awaiting their dis- | 


charge. The villages of about two thousand Sioux 
were pitched near the post. 

The discipline of the war was much relaxed. 
Jake was permitted to mess with eight infantry 
men, and made himself useful in various ways 
about the camp. His traps were stored beneath 
the bunks, and his two-oared skiff had a corner 
somewhere at the post. 

Times were lively at Fort Rice that winter. In 


| Will try to take an Indian’s revenge. 


fantrymen and troopers mingled quite freely with | 
the Indians, half-breeds, traders and trappers | 


about the place. 
in mixed crowds. The Indians had lately been 
taught a terrible lesson in the Sioux war of 1863 
and 1864, and had a wholesome fear of the blue- 
coats. If they had any grudges, they wreaked 
them secretly. 

A certain soldier in Jake’s mess, called ““Moun- 
tain” on account of his great size,—he was six 
feet six and weighed two hundred and _ fifty 
pounds,—had an inveterate dislike for Indians 
coupled with very little real knowledge of their 
character. He had learned two words of their 
language—puck-achee—which meant “get out,” and 
when he was on guard, and a Sioux—brave, squaw, 
Ppappoose or even an Indian dog—approached, 
he called out, “Puck-achee!” with so ferocious a 


Often they went buffalo-hunting | 


| manner that, big or little, brute or human, they 
slunk away in haste. 

The Indians had for Mountain all the natural 
awe which rude people entertain for a man of 
great size and strength. 

Mountain stood upon guard one day in March, 
when the ice in the Missouri had begun to break up. 
His beat was upon the high bank which overlooks 
the river just above the place where the upper Sioux 
village stood. -Masses of ice were gorging below, 
and the rising current made a great uproar as it 
rushed along. 

As Mountain watched this spectacle and listened 
to the crashing waters, he saw Bounding Elk, a 
young Sioux chief, march out of a tepee and 
toward the river. He was quickly followed by two 
squaws, who walked timidly behind their Jord. 
Each of them bore a tin water-pail; and as soon 
as they reached the bank, they scrambled down 
the water-path to the river to get water. 

Bounding Elk, who was a famous fighting Indian, 
had come out to give countenance to the squaws 
while they passed so near the much dreaded “Big 


The 

brave paused on the brink ao 
of the bluff, folded his 

arms beneath his blanket, 

and stoud-ihere stolidly, 

while the women did their 

hard work of getting the water. 

Mountain’s wrath was aroused. 
“Hi, there! you lazy dog,” he called to Bounding 
Elk, “go down there and help the squaws bring up 
that water, or I’ll throw you down after them!” 

As he spoke, the soldier walked threateningly 
toward the Indian. The man understood him per 
fectly, for he knew English very well, though he 
spoke it somewhat brokenly. But he stood as 
impassive as a statue, and did not so much as 
glance at the soldier. 

Mountain uttered an angry exclamation. Then he 
sprang at the Indian from behind, caught him 
about the middle, pinioning his arms helplessly 
within the blanket, and with a quick, powerful 
movement hurled the savage neck and heels over 
the cliff. 

The Sioux, clinging to his blanket, whirled and 
floundered down the muddy slope, and landed in 
aslushy snow-bank at the bottom, forty feet below. 
There he gathered himself up, wrapped his 
| pedaubed blanket about him, and stalked past his 
frightened squaws as grandly as if nothing what- 
ever had happened to him. Carrying their filled 
water-pails they followed him up the water path, 
past Mountain, 
who paid no sort of 
attention to them, 
and back into their 
tepee. 

The story went 
the rounds of the 
post. Mountain 
was censured for 
imprudence, but 
the soldiers laugh- i 
ed and commend- i 
ed him. 

“Just the same,” 
said Jake Van Gaut, “better you look out, Moun. 
tain. That Indian have an Indian’s heart, and he 
He take it 
secretly and surely.” 

The soldier laughed. “A sneaking wretch like 
that,” he said, “is too cowardly to be afraid of. It 
made me mad to see him stand up there and send 
his two little monkey-faced squaws down to lug up 
water for him. Oh no, Jake, I’m not afraid of that 
sort.” 

More than a week went by, and nothing hap- 
pened. Theice disappeared from the river. Jake 
got out and overhauled his skiff, and made prepa- 
rations for his run of some two hundred miles 
down the river to the mouth of the Cheyenne, 
which he had marked as his spring trapping 
ground. 

Mountain's term of service was almost expired. 


| He applied for his discharge, in order te be allowed 


to go down the river with Jake, who desired his 
company, for Mountain was a crack shot and a 
good fellow. The colonel kindly granted the dis- 
charge, paid off the soldier, and left him free to go 
with the trapper 

Jake insisted that they should start in the midst 
of a dark night, in order that the Sioux should 
know nothing of their departure, and be unable to 
follow the soldier. They packed their skiff, left 








the post with a captain’s permit, carried the boat 
to a point up the river where the water was easily 
accessible, launched it and pushed out into the 
stream well out of sight of the shore. 

Then they drifted down easily and silently past 
the fort; but as they came opposite the Indian 
village, the dogs set up a fearful barking and 
howling. Keen-eyed creatures these Sioux dogs 
are, with much of a sfvage’s instinct. This uproar 
continued until Jake knew that the last tepee had 
been passed. 

“Vell, vell,” said Jake, “I bet you my spring’s 
catch of beaver-pelts, Mountain, that every Sioux 
in dat camp know dat a white man go down de 
river; and I shouldn’t wonder if dem dogs know 
it was Big Soldier who went down; de man what 
say ‘Puck-achee!’ to dem.” 

Mountain scoffed as usual, but Jake insisted 
upon travelling night and day, and upon keeping 
in the current as far from the shore as possible 
The boat, with its two men, some traps, a few 
pelts and the provisions for the trip, was not 
heavy, and the current was powerful. Taking 
turns in rowing and in sleeping in the bow, the 
men were, after thirty-six hours of 
rowing, at the mouth of the Cheyenne, Learly two 
hundred miles below Fort Rice. 

Upon a well-defined point or cape here, protected 
by rock ledges at the base for a little distance, and 
from which there was a good command of the 
river above and below, Jake had cached most of 
his traps the previous autumn, and had built a 
little cabin of the cottonwood saplings which 
grew along the shore. Here he believed that it 
woulkl be safe to encamp during the month of 
April 

No Indian encampment was anywhere near, nor 
were any parties likely to arrive in those ‘parts 
until the growth of grass had enabled the Indians 
to recruit their half-starved ponies. He and his 
comrade were too far away from Fort Rice, Jake 
believed, to be in any further danger from 
Bounding Elk. 

They went about their trapping. Mountain gave 
Jake excellent assistance. Late one afternoon, 
when they had run a line of traps several miles up 
the river, they were returning, with several beaver 
pelts and a couple of wild geese, to the boat, 
which had been moored on a low bank. Mountain 
was several yards in advance of Jake, wading 
through the tall grass which the early fall sifow 

had protected from fires 
Suddenly, from behind a 
cottonwood-tree at a little 
distance, Jake saw a puff of 
s noke appear and heard the 
sharp report of a rifle ring 


continuous 


4 out. At the sane moment 
‘, Mountain staggered back, 


reeled and fell heavily into 
the grass. 
Jake meantime had flung 
away his load and sprung 
' behind a tree-trunk. As 
he did so he heard a second 
report, and a bullet hissed 
through the air very close 
to his head. 
It was a small tree which 
Jake had got behind, and he had to hug closely to 
it. He glanced nervously this way and that to see 
whether any more Indians were visible; for he 
knew well enough that these shots had come from 
a Sioux. 

He saw nothing; but presently he heard from in 
front a voice which he knew. It was Bounding 
Elk’s. 

“Hi! you white-a man Jake!” said the 
“You no Me git in canoe—go long way 
off—no come back ’gin. Me killum Big Sojel—that 
all!” 

Jake, leaning out from his shelter, caught a 
glimpse of the Sioux’s dark face. He felt sure 
that the savage was alone, but what intention he 
might really have against him, as the witness of 
the crime, he did not know. 

The trapper regarded a shot at the Indian as 
legitimately an act of self-defence; and drawing 
his carbine quickly, he fired. The shot missed; 
and in return an arrow cut through between Jake's 
elbow and his body, tearing a cartridge from his 
belt as he dodged back behind the tree 

Not a word more 
was said. Jake 
ventured to peep 
out cautiously 
with one eye, and 
another arrow 
whistled spiteful- 
ly past his ear 
Out went Jake's 
head still farther 
The Indian had 
crouched to dis 
charge an arrow 
from amidst the 
grass at the foot of the tree. Jakesaw him plainly, 
but before the trapper could fire the Indian was 
up again and behind the tree-trunk. 

Jake exposed an eye alternately and quickly on 
each side of his tree-trunk. The Indian was doing 
the same thing. The manceuver prevented either 
man from getting a shot. 

Then the trapper thrust out his cap with one 
finger, intending to draw the Indian’s fire and 
rush suddenly upon him before he could fit 
another arrow to his bowstring. 

But the only response from the Sioux was the 
projection from the side of his tree of what seemed 
to be the savage’s shoulder, but which Jake knew 
to be really a cunningly-shaped fold of his blanket. 

It occurred to Jake that no doubt the Indian had 
the same intention which he had had—namely, to 
draw a shot and then rush. Hoping to encourage 
the Indian to do this, Jake riddled the Sioux’s 
blanket with a half-inch ball. 

But instead of running forward, Bounding Elk 
now broke shelter and ran swiftly backward, 
dodging from side to side with a quick, sinuous 
movement, and holding his bow ready for a shot 

The trapper jerked the lever of his gun forward 
and back, sprang out into the clear space, and 
levelled his piece. As he was doing it the Indian 
discharged his arrow. It was a close chance for 


voice 
shoot! 
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the trapper to take; but the Indian bad been in 
too great haste. His arrow whizzed past harm- 
lessly. 

Jake’s shot was better aimed. He regretted that 
he had to make it; but it was a matter of his own 
or the Indian’s death; and it was the Indian who 
fell, stretched in his tracks 

As soon as Jake saw the Sioux drop, his thoughts 
turned to his comrade. During the excitement of 
the fight the trapper had had no time to think of 


Mountain. Now, satisfied that his shot had killed 
the Indian, Jake ran back to where bis big 
comrade lay 

To his joy, be found him not only living bu 


conscious. The bullet had struck a glancing blow 
upon the cheek bone, plowing across the temple, 
and inflicting a severe but not dangerous wound. 

When the ball had knocked him over, Mountain 
had been stunned, and when he recovered 
sciousness his muscles had seemed paralyzed for 
atime. Presently he realized what was going on 
and waited. If the Indian killed Jake, he knew 
that the savage would quickly come and finish 
him. If Jake killed the Indian, matters with him 
would soon look up! a 

Jake assisted his 
stanched the flow of 
skin 


con 


comrade to his feet and 
blood with a strip of buck 
Then he turned his attention to the Sioux 
again 
He had been 
armed with a strong bow and a quiver full of 
arrows, and a double. barreled muzzle-loading 
rifle, which of course Jake had left him no time to 
reload after his attempt to kill both the white men 
from his ambush had failed 

Jake buried the young chief on the spot 
after he found the Indian’s light dug-out moored 
under a bank above their camp. It contained 
nothing but a single paddle, a blanket and some 
jerked buffalo meat 

After that, fearing a possible visit from some of 
Bounding Elk’s friends, Jake took up his traps 


The young chief was quite dead 


Soon 


and rowed his comrade down the Missouri to 
Yankton 
Although after that Mountain wore one more 


scar than he had acquired in his four years of 

army service, he counted himself very well quit of 
his interference with the young Sioux’s domestic 

arrangements FRANK WELLES CALKINS 
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THE YOUNG CRUSADERS 


Their hearts are pure, their faith is strong. 
‘heir hands are stout, their y $s are clear 
They hurl themselves against the wrong, 
nd hasten the millennial year. 
Oar Dayspring Rev. FE. Davison, 
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BARBARA FRITCHIE. 


During the last twenty-five years countless boys 
and girls, many of them now men and women, 
especially in the Northern and Western states, 
have up on declamation days, and with 
glowing eyes and hearts on fire with the generous 
impulses that always spring into being at the 
recital of acts of bravery or magnanimity, have 
sturdily declaimed Whittier’s “Barbara 
Fritchie.” 

I want to tell them briefly, for it is a short story, 
all that there is to tell about the aged woman 
whose name is indissolubly connected with that of 
two noble figures in our nation’s annals—the poet 
who immortalized her, and the soldier who never 
heard of her existence 

By way of introducing my heroine, let me say 
a word about the town of Frederick. It lies ina 
valley reaching from the Potomac to the Pennsy! 
vanian frontier, and is guarded on the east and 
west by the blue billows of the Catoctin Mountains 
and the Linganore Hills 

Because of the part it has played in days gone 
by, the very air of Frederick is full of patriotism 
A great devotion to even an imagined right is an 
essential article of the creeds of the descendants 
of the German and English pioneers who, in the 
first half of the last century, founded the town. 

They built their odd brick houses so close to the 
narrow streets that the door-steps, and half the 
cellar doors, infringe upon the sidewalks, while 
the lovely walled gardens behind are as secluded 
as those of a nunnery 

Two piked roads, one of them being the famous 
old National Pike, leading from the seaboard and 
the capital to the “far west” of Ohio, are still the 
principal streets of the little city. Aldéng them 
many of the great men of the olden days have 


stood 


poem, 


passed, 

Here, in 1755, General Braddock stopped on his 
fatal westward way to Fort Duquesne, leaving as 
a memento, on the mountain-side near town, a 
walled-in spring, dainty with tender ferns that 
grow under the great flat rock that always keeps 
the water pure and cool. 

Here he had a conference with Benjamin Frank 
lin, who then made the acquaintance of a siim 
young Virginian who was about to join the ill-fated 
command, and of whom you have heard, for his 
name was George Washington. 

In the old court-house here the first formal pro 
test against the Stamp Act was passed; and a 
citizen of Frederick, Thomas Johnson, afterward 
Maryland’s first governor, but then only a youth 
of nineteen years, had the honor of nominating 
Washington to be the commander-in-chief of the 
rebelling colonies. A part of the barracks used 
during the Revolution are still standing. 

In the records of those grim days appears the 
story of a bit of barbarism wherein the name of 
Fritchie is first to be found. Seven Tories, among 
them one Casper Fritchie, were tried and con 
demned to be hanged, cut down, disembowelled 
and quartered, in the court-house yard. The 
laconic chronicler of the circumstance dismisses 
the subject by saying, “which sentence was exe- 
cuted upon four of them.” 

In the peaceful times that followed, the Father 
of his Country several times visited Frederick, 
whose beautiful situation he loudly praised. 

Although she sent many brave men into the fleld 

| in the War of 1812, the chief glory of the town at 
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that time lay in the fact that one of her suns, 
Francis Scott Key, then gave us our great national 
anthem, ‘The Star Spangled Banner.”” The 
remains of Key, as well as of those of his brother- 





| who has told it to the wil in words that will 
never die. 

Often as the story has been denied, Barbara 
| Fritchie, who died on the eighteenth of the 
December next following, has become one of the 
most picturesque figures in American history, 
and no stranger ever dreams of coming where 


The clustered spires of Frederick stand, 
Green-walled by the hills of Maryland, 


without paying a visit to her resting-place im the 
old Reformed burying-ground. 

Living almost under the shadow of ‘‘Stonewall 
Jackson’s tree,’’ and within a stone's throw of the 
old graveyard, I have grown to know, or to fancy 
that 1 know, the step of the old soldier revisiting 
old scenes, or of the curious stranger passing by 
to “Barbara’s grave."’ Such footsteps I recog- 
nize even before I have heard the click of the 
heavy gate-key against its great wooden tag, as it 

is carried by—even before 
I have seen the sprig of 








Barbara ) Potehie’e 's Ho 


in-law, Chief Justice Taney, and of 
Governor Johnson, rest here. 

Other famous visitors, of whom I 
have no time to speak, were Lafay- 
ette, Jackson, the elder Harrison, 
Lincoln, Grant and Dr. O. W. 
Holmes, who came here on his 
‘Hunt after the Captain." 

During the “battle autumn” of 
1862, Frederick was almost the heart 
of the Civil War. On the National 
Pike, or Patrick Street, which ran 
past a little house adjoining the bridge that 
spanned Carroll Creek, lived a little old widow, by 
the name of Barbara Fritchie, who was born in 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, on the third of Decem- 
ber, 1766. ‘There were stirring scenes in Patrick 
Street. The stones echoed often to the tread of 
armed men and the heavy roll of cannon, and of 
army wagons, rolling always westward to the 
battles of South Mountain, or Crampton’s Gap, or 
Antietam, or eastward with their awful freight of 
wounded or dying men. 

Did a group of weary soldiers clad in blue drop 
down upon Dame Fritchie’s ‘“‘stoop’”’ to rest? Out 
came the little old woman, with cordial words and 
substantial comforts. Did a handful of worn 
gray-coats seek the same shelter? With her cane, 
with angry voice and in most vigorous terms 
would she bid them seek a more hospitable door. 

In early September came Stonewall Jackson, 
who camped about three miles from town, and 
who, on Sunday night, September ninth, rode in 
to attend divine service—where, it was noticed, he 
fell asleep—at the German Reformed Church. Of 
this church Mrs. Fritchie was a member; and at 
its altar rail she faithfully knelt, to receive the 
sacrament, for many years. 

The next morning, at daybreak, ‘Stonewall 
ordered his men to march westward over the 
Pike, while he himself, with a single aide, rode 
down Second Street, which, as its name indicates, 
is the second street beyond Patrick Street, or the | 
Pike. He rode to the Presbyterian parsonage | 
where his Virginia friends, the Rev. Doctor and 
Mrs. Ross, were living. 

Tying his horse to the huge silver-poplar before 
the door, and getting no answer to his ring at the 
bell, General Jackson unconsciously fixed forever 
his exact whereabouts at the moment his troops 
were marching up the street past the Fritchie 
house; for he slipped under Doctor Ross’s door a 
hastily pencilled note, of which this is a copy : 

‘Regret not being permitted to see Doctor and 
Mrs. Ross, but could not expect to have that 
pleasure at so unseasonable an hour. 

T. J. Jackson. 


“Gionewall 


“Sept. 10, 1862, 54% A.M." 

Then he remounted and rode to where, a few 
steps farther on, Second Street joins a narrow 
lane called Mill Alley. This lane crosses a bend 
of the creek—which he forded—and turns into 
Patrick Street a hundred yards or so west of the 
Fritchie cottage, where he rejoined his troops. 

He passed on, wholly unconscious of the woman 
whom he never saw, whose house he never passed. 

In the same month, when her beloved Union 
soldiers were passing, passing, and Barbara 
Fritchie stood at the door, smiling and waving a 
little silk flag, General Reno rode along. Seeing 
the old, old woman, and her fluttering flag, he 
stopped, asked her name and age, and bade the 
men give ‘Three cheers for the loyal old Grand- 
mother, Three cheers for Ninety-six.’’ Then he 


rode on, to meet a brave man’s death at the | 


battle of South Mountain. 

Afterwards a dozen flying rumors, jumbling 
together her great age, her uncompromising 
Unionism and the Reno incident, got themselves 
arranged into the legend told to Mr. Whittier, 



















trailing honeysuckle each 
one is sure to pluck as a 
memento. 

We who love the old town, 
and the fair valley and the 
guardian hills, will always 
be grateful for their perfect 
description by the poet who 
has lately left the world he 
made so much sweeter and 

stronger by his songs. 
At the time of his 








Jackson's Tree® 


burial-hour the fire-bells of Frederick rang a knell. 
The humble grave of his heroine will always be 
honored; but we cannot help shaking our heads 
if any one asks us, “Is the story of ‘Barbara 
Fritchie’ true ?"’ Sara ANDREW SHAFER. 
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For the Companion. 
FIRE -FLIES. 


Dark-lanterns borne on elfin wings to light and hide; 
Seeds fallen from Aurora’s boughs that earthwar 


glide; 
Stray glints of sunlight lost when darkness snuffed the | 


ight; 
Sparks struck by headlong beetles from the flinty night. | 
ARTHUR A. SHURTLEFF. 


2-2 —____——_ 


ARCTIC VOYAGERS. 


the terrible history of Arctic exploration, because 
three skilfully prepared expeditions have set forth 
regions adjacent to the North Pole. Lieutenant 
Peary commands an American venture, 


one that represents Scandinavian heroism. 

In Lieutenant Peary’s project Americans are 
naturally much interested, though there is little 
out of the usual in his scheme. He designs to 
| take his ship as far as possible north by Baffin's 
| Bay to Inglefield Harbor; to cross the northwest 
| coast of Greenland on sledges with a considerable 
| party ; to start from the east coast with two men in 
an attempt to approach the Pole by sledging; and 
to le ve the others, meantime, to explore the 
unmapped part of Greenland’s east coast. So 





| may be expected to reach beyond the highest 


| north yet attained, and thus reap glory by inevi- 
table suffering. 

Mr. Jackson's plan, much approved by Arctic 
voyagers of the British navy, is essentially like 


expedition will land at and start from Franz 
Josef’s Land. 

Doctor Nansen’s scheme is more astonishing 
|and romantic than any other, past or present. 
| All other Arctic explorers have sought to provide 
depots of provisions, and other means for return- 
ing on their route. Nansen, with eleven men, 
intends to stick to his ship, letting it be borne 
according to the currents and ice of the Arctic 
Ocean, in hope to drift from north of Siberia 
across the Arctic circle, and southward down the 
east coast of Greenland! 

This venture, which, by Nansen’s estimate, 
may detéin him from three to nine years, is 
founded on his own and other observations of 
, currents in the northern seas. The Gulf Stream 
moves northeastward between Spitzbergen and 
the European mainland with a current that seems 
continuous to somewhere near the New Siberian 
Islands north of Asia. Thence it is believed to 
set northward, but its farther course no man 
knows. 

A southward current certainly moves along the 
east coast of Greenland. This is supposed to be 
a continuation of the northward current from the 





| eternal, 


New Siberian Islands. Hence Nansen, drifting 
with the northward current, hopes to be carried 
into that going south. 

Imagination staggers at the audacity of the 
plan, and the hardships unavoidable in pursuing 
a voyage not unlikely to leave commander and | 
crew frozen for centuries or forever in ice. For | 
the current, supposing it to be continuous, may 
flow beneath ice impassable and motionless. Still 
there is some reason to suppose that open sea 
exists in the extreme north, and possibly Nansen | 
may escape by Eskimo aid even if his stout little 
ship be locked in an eternal barrier. 

It does not readily appear that anything com- 
mensurate with the risks and sufferings involved 
can be gained by such Arctic voyagers. They do 
not hope to find practicable new routes around 
the globe, nor new regions for civilization, nor 
many people to whom Christianity may be 
proffered, nor wealth of minerals, nor even 
animals that may be profitably pursued. At best 
they may bring almost needless confirmation to 
well-proved theories of the earth’s flatness at the 
poles; enable geographers to define the limits and 
features of rock and water alike beyond man’s 
use; and perhaps, by noting temperature and air 
movements, do something valuable for meteor- 
ology. 

Yet the adventurous turn to the unknown pole 
as if it were verily a magnet for their kind. For 
the desire of man’s heart is to know; great is the 
renown of attaining to that which has baffled the 
hardy, even if it yields no utilitarian results; and 
who shall say that humanity does not gain in 
nobility, endurance and courage by the example 
of the brave, generation after generation, ventur- 
ing life that they may tell of utmost snow, of ice 
and of unconquerable hearts persistent 
against the appalling rigors of the frozen circle ? 
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For the Companion. 
A LADY 


It is not flower, gem or star 
Or anything we name or know, 
But there is something, stranger far. 
Which stays if she doth come or go. 
ity in her voice, if in her face 
now not; but ’mid work-day stir, 
When aught doth call for truth or grace. 
Like twilight comes a thought of 


VIRGINIA WOODWARD CLOUD. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


The United States is better provided, so far as 
number is concerned, with colleges and advanced 
schools in which agricultural science in some 
form is taught, than any other country in the 
world. We have now at least one school in every 


| state of the union which is aided, under the Land 
| Grant Act of Congress passed in 1862, with appro- 
' priations from a great fund created to encourage 


| schools of science and agriculture. In by far the 
greater number of these schools of science, a 
| distinct specialty is made of instruction in 


| branches connected with agriculture. 


In several of the schools agricultural education 


|is not a secondary and incidental thing, but the 


The present year is likely to be conspicuous in| 


chief purpose and occupation of the institution. 
Both the theory and practice of agriculture are 


' taught in them. 


in hope to add something to our knowledge of the } 


Mr. | 
Jackson a British, and the famous Doctor Nansen | 


Other acts of Congress have given aid to 
agricultural experiment stations established by 
the states, whose main purpose is to make 
scientific investigations and experiments connected 
with farming operations. The experiment stations 
are often connected with agricultural or scientific 
schools, and beside affording to farmers informa- 
tion likely to be directly valuable to them in their 
work, they form a part, in a general way at least, 
of a system of agricultural education. 

A great deal has been done in the direction of 


| the scientific training of farmers in the past thirty 


great are his experience and hardihood that he 


years; but the criticisms often expressed by 
American farmers, in their gatherings, indicate 
that many among them are not satisfied with the 
present condition of agricultural education. 

It is certainly generally agreed among farmers 
that the successful agriculturist at the present 
day needs a scientific and practical education. 


| The sciences of chemistry, geology and botany lie 


that of Lieutenant Peary, except that the British | 


at the very foundation of farming. Of course 
every good farmer really knows a great deal of 
these sciences, as the result of his own and his 
ancestors’ experience, without learning them from 
books or professors. But the present age is the 
age of system and organization, and the farmer, 
seeing what has often been accomplished by really 
expert knowledge of sciences connected with 
agriculture, sensibly desires that his sons shall 
know them. 

How great a science the successful practice of | 
agriculture really is, may be gathered from the 
branches of knowledge taught in one great 
agricultural school. These include, beside English 
and mathematics, surface geology and agricul- 
tural chemistry, illustrating the qualities of soils 
and manures; anatomical and technical botany ; 
physiology and anatomy, and veterinary medicine | 
and surgery as applied to domestic animals; the 
principles of land-surveying, levelling and prac- 
tical mechanics; agricultural economy and geog- 
raphy; and theoretical mechanics and elements 
of mechanism. 

There is, indeed, no profession or trade which 
exacts so much of a man, or requires that his 
knowledge shall lie along so many lines, as that 
of the farmer. That our farmers are well aware ; 
of this is shown by the efforts which they have | 


already made or sanctioned toward a general 
system of agricultural education. 

But some of them object to a system of educa- 
tion which they believe tends to separate boys 
from the farm, rather than to wed them to it; 
and which may lead them to disdain putting their 
own hands to the plow when they have learned to 
direct others how to do it. 

If the agricultural college really gives a young 
man a distaste for farming, or a preference for 
other occupation, or a dislike for engaging 
personally in the work of the farm, a grave 
mistake has been made. The best agricultural 
schools are those which combine actual farm-work 
with the proper instruction. In such schools the 
term of study extends over several years, instead 
of two, or three, and the instruction is in the 
hands of men who are themselves not only 
educated men but trained agriculturists. 

Most of the agricultural colleges and scientific 
schools with agricultural departments which 
receive aid through the Land Grant Act of 1862 
were not intended to make farmers, but to enable 
young farmers to obtain, if they wished, an 
education suited to their occupation. Their 
primary object was an intellectual and not a 
manual education. As a matter of fact, only 
about eight per cent. of their graduates take up 
the practice of agriculture. 


icant 
CIVILIZATION. 


Most readers of The Companion probably believe 
that there is but one true civilization in the world, 
but in visiting the World’s Fair they will find there 
so many phases of human development that they 
will fancy. if this modern spirit of human progress 
has but one head, it has as many hands as Briareus, 
and gropes in as many directions. 

In a little corner of the Louisiana State Building, 
for example, is an Acadian dwelling. In this tiny, 
clean cabin may be seen its snowy curtained beds, 
the spinning- wheel, the clumsy loom, the crucifix 
on the wall, and the dark-skinned, smiling Acadian 
women in their blue gowns, and white capes and 
caps, as ignorant of the world as was Evangeline, 
when she set out upon her long journey. 

The object of the exhibit is to call attention to 
certain cotton stuffs which these women weave, 


| but the condition of the weavers is quite as signifi 


cant as their draperies. 

Among these people are men who hold influential 
positions in Louisiana, but the majority of the 
exiles are uneducated. They do not read the 
newspapers. They know little of the movement 
and progress in the world; of its crimes, its craft, 


| or its struggle for money. 


They till their unfenced little farms, go to 
church on Sundays, to village parties on week- 
days, and find their whole interest in life in the 
affairs of their homes and their neighbors. An 
Acadian builds a cabin, buys a cow and a pony, 
marries the woman he loves, and is content. 

In Pennsylvania there is a religious body of 
Germans who take an eager share in the world’s 
work. But it is customary among them for a man 
to give up money-making at middle age. 

To this end he lives abstemiously, and lays by 
every penny, @ccustoming his children to dress 
plainly and to live without meat or dainties. At 
fifty he usually hands over his oflice or shop to his 
sons, and gives the rest of his life to missionary or 
charitable work for the bettering of his kind. 

These schemes of life have a different basis than 
those of most of the men whom we call leaders in 
this country. But are they lower or higher phases 
of civilization? 

They may seem to us to have a half-savage flavor. 
But it may be well to remember the story of the 
epicure, who on seeing a wood-cutter sit down to 
his noonday meal, pitied him that he must waste 
such a good appetite on bread and milk. 

“Rather pity yourself, my lord,” replied the 
peasant, “that your palate can no longer relish 
bread and milk.” 
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SOLDIER AND PRINCE. 


A recent magazine article by Archibald Forbes 
upon the death of the Prince Imperial, the son of 
Louis Napoleon, throws much new light on the 
career and character of the young Frenchman 
whose royal name and tragic fate in an obscure 
corner of Africa have invested him with romantic 
interest. 

It is shown that the unhappiest circumstance of 
his life lay in his being a prince. This it was that 
exiled him from his native land; that fostered in 
him a childish craving for effect; that impaired 
his usefulness as a soldier; that made him regard 
the days of his youth as something to be got 
through as best he might, until opportunity should 
come with maturity, and he should mount the 
throne of France. 

“Ten years of patience,” he used to murmur in 
his day-dreams at the military school. “And after 
that —” 

But he did not live to complete those ten years. 

He seems to have been a truthful, amiable young 
fellow, serious and self-restrained, showing real 


| dignity in the awkward emergencies which, as the 


exiled son of a defeated father, he was sometimes 
called upon to face. He was ambitious, moreover, 
to shine in his chosen profession. But he was 2 
prince, and it was as a prince, by no means as a 
discreet officer, or even as an ordinary gallant 
youngster eager for service, that he spoke w hen 
he was able to say, after coming to close quarters 
with a small party of Zulus: 

“Such skirmishes suit me exactly; yet I should 
be in despair did I think I should be killed in one. 
In a great battle, if Providence so willed it, all 
well and good; but in a petty reconnaissance of 
this kind—ah! that would never do.” 

He was not the only one who thought it would 
never do. His superior officers had instructions 
to take care of him. It was understood that on his 
return to England, after winning his spurs in the 
Zulu campaign, he was to be betrothed to & 
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demtiness of demon’ Victoria, and consequently the 
skirmishes he was allowed to take part in were 
few and far between. Nor would he have been | 
permitted to risk the encounter in which he lost | 
his life, had danger been anticipated. 

Desk work rather than danger was what usually 
fell to his share, and he hated it and shirked it in 
true princely fashion. The task assigned him for 
the day before the last fatal expedition he per- 
formed so carelessly that another lieutenant was | 
obliged to correct his papers and put them into | 
proper shape. 

He met his death gallantly and alone, deserted | 
by cowardly companions, and unable to mount | 
his maddened horse in the face of pursuit. 

As a friend his memory is cherished by those | 
who knew him, and as a soldier by his comrades. | 
But unhappy to the last in his royalty, he left | 
behind him, as Mr. Forbes asserts, a suppressed 
bitterness between his native land and his adopted 
one which has not yet wholly passed away. 

Republican France resented the honor which the 
ruler of an outwardly friendly power would have 
done the son of her outcast emperor, by conferring 
upon him the hand of an English princess. 

It is hardly likely, however, that with the 
princess now married to a prince who has made 
himself an Englishman, and the poor prince 
fourteen years in his grave, the harm he caused in | 
his short life can last much longer. 
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“ ASSURANCE.” 


The quality which the French call aplomb, and 
which is sometimes known in English as “bluff,” 
is never more successfully and astonishingly exer- | 
cised than in times of public disorder and excite. | 
ment, when personal influence depends more upon 
the ability to overawe than it does upon rightful 
authority. 

A striking instance of this was brought to mind 
recently by the presentation to a public museum, 
in Paris, of a medal which was given by Lamar- 
tine, while at the head of the Second French 
Republic, to Chateau-Renaud, a French actor of no 
great consequence at the time. 

The medal bears a wreath of laurel and the 
inscription: 

“To Chateau-Renaud, from Lamartine; cour- 
ageous service in the cause of order, 1848.” 

Chateau - Renaud’s service was this: In Feb. 
ruary, 1848, when the French capital was in the 
throes of revolution, a mob surrounded the Hotel 
de Ville and menaced the deliberations of the | 
Assembly, which was sitting within. 

At the Théatre Historique, where Chateau | 
Renaud happened to be, he heard of the turmoil, | 
and a bright thought came to him. He put on the 
costume of a representative of the people in the 
year 1793. Then he hunted up an old white horse, 
mounted it, and with a small crowd at his heels, | 
rode straight to the Hotel de Ville and through the | 
mob which was shouting about its doors. 

Dismounting he went into the hall, 
Lamartine was presiding. 

“Citizens,” he shouted, ‘“«<leliberate in peace! No 
one shall come in while I am here!” 

He went out and remounted his white horse, and | 
no one did come in. One fantastically attired man | 
with a terrible countenance had completely over- 
awed the crowd, which probably would have defied | 
successfully a regiment of soldiers. 


where | 


a 


| 
| 
LIGHT FROM AN ANARCHIST. | 

One of the most notorious of the Anarchist | 
leaders in this country, at a recent meeting of his | 
kind, gave what he called a “classification of the | 
essentially depraved elements of modern society, 
in the order of their baseness and power for 
harm.” This probably was more interesting and | 
descriptive than the speaker thought or intended. | 

The Anarchists are an organized body, and | 
when the representative of any distinct social | 
class, with the evident approval of those for | 
whom he speaks, exhibits what to him are the 
abhorrent forces of society, he is likely to supply 
a plainer illustration of the aims and tendencies 
of his order than could be done by any amount of 
doctrinal preaching. 

According to this Anarchist, these are the | 
powers that work for evil in America: First, the 
newspapers; second, the clergy; third, the capital 
ists; fourth, the police; and fifth, the politicians. 

Decidedly, this declaration is worth considering. 
If anything were wanting to show how utterly at 
variance with all things American is the spirit of 
anarchy, and how richly they who are moved by 
it have earned the odious title of enemies of 
society, it is here supplied. In something like this | 
order, probably, sane and patriotic people would 
tell the agencies that are now doing most to | 
extend and improve modern civilization. 

Another speaker at this Anarchist assembly 
said he thought as much as a generation would yet 
be required before America was fully converted 
toanarchy. He did not mean to be droll, but if he 
had said that within that time the Goths and 
Vandals would again possess Christendom, he 
would have come as close to the truth. 

The world grows daily better, not worse, and 
with free schools and a pure ballot there is hope 
even for Anarchists. 
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WITTY RETORTS. 


The stories told of the ready wit of Mr. Charles 
H. Webb are many and amusing. Best of all, | 
they rarely contain any of that “sting” so fre. | 
quently found in the repartee of acknowledged 
wits. 

On one occasion when Mr. Evans, recently | 
returned from Brazil, was relating to Mr. Webb | 
some of his hunting exploits in that country, 
where he had bagged monkeys, tapirs, and many 
other creatures, Mr. Webb asked: 

“Are you a good shot?” 

“Oh, I can snuff a candle,” replied the traveller. | 

“I suppose that’s why you went out there to | 
practise on tapirs,” said the wit quietly. 

A certain judge, a scholarly man, and a most | 
brilliant conversationalist, who was however noted | 


| liant fellow; 


| jewels held a high place. 


| recreate the heart.” 
| body in good condition. Coral was a cure for 
|}many ills; 


| the heat developed through friction nor precipi- 


| their individuality, industry and strength of char- 


| massive and hard to the touch. 


as an interminable alien. said one day, spashiing 


|of Mr. Webb, ‘‘There’s a clever fellow, a brilliant 


fellow; what a pity he has an impediment in his 
speech !” 

This remark was repeated to Mr. Webb by an 
intimate friend. On hearing it he said gravely: 

“There’s Judge ——; he’s a clever fellow, a bril- | 
what a pity that he hasn’t!” 

An excellent rebuke is that which Mr. Webb is 
reported to have given to his cook on one occasion. 

“You don’t think I'll ate with a nayger?” inquired 
that functionary, indignantly, on hearing that a 
colored waiter had been engaged. 

“I don’t know,” answered Mr. Webb, quietly, 


| “I'll speak to him and see if he has any objections.” 


APOTHECARIES. 


It is. supposed that the Arab physicians first 
invented the prescription, and so gave rise to the 
necessity of providing a special place for the sale 
of drugs. From Cordova and Granada the practice 
passed into Italy. The medical schools of Naples 
or Salerno brought into use the prescriptions of 
Avicenna and the ancients, and most of the 
materials for medicine came from Arabia and the 


distant East. 


In many cities the apothecaries’ shops were 


| established at the public expense; gardens were 


repared for raising the necessary plants and 
verbs; laboratories, furnaces, and the means of 
distillation were added; royal women sometimes 
presided over the preparation of drugs, and the 


| court apothecary was held in high esteem. 


In Brunswick a princess maintained a drug shop 
at her court for the benefit of the poor, and gave | 
away medicines and distilled waters to strangers 
as well as to her own people. | 

The apothecary, however, had plenty of de- 
famers. Lemnius asserted that the early English 
lived longest when no physic was used in the 
island. ontaigne suggests that doubtless his 
father and grandfather reached a peaceful old age 


| because they avoided drugs, and Cardan thought 


there was much “cozening” among doctors. 

But in spite of adverse criticism, druggists’ 
shops, from the fifteenth century, continued to 
spread rapidly over Europe, and rose to such 
splendor that it is not likely those of Bagdad or 
Cordova would have compared favorably with | 
their modern rivals. | 

Among the early materials, precious stones and 
A topaz, if hung about 
the neck, was supposed “to resist sorrow and 
The onyx kept the whole 


the emerald was equally effective. 
But the lodestone, according to Cabeus, the Jesuit, 
was the most marvellous of all, for if taken 
inwardly, it would restore to the patient his 
vanished youth. 


AN ESCAPE IN THE SKY. | 


Once in a while a meteor plunging into the | 
atmosphere of the earth is neither consumed by | 


tated upon the surface of the globe, but pursues 
its way out into open space again. 


Its brief career within human ken may be com. 
| pared to that of a comet travelling in a parabolic 

orbit, which, as if yielding to a headlong curiosity, | 
| aleneat plunges into the sun and then hastens | 
away again, never to return. 

In July, 1892, one of these escaping meteors was 
seen in Austria and Italy. Careful computations 
based upon the observations which were made in 

various places have shown that it was visible along 
a track, in the upper air, about six hundred and 
eighty miles in length. When at its nearest point 
| to the earth it was elevated forty-two miles above 
the surface. 

From this point it receded from the earth, its 
elevation when last seen being no less than ninety 
eight miles. 

Although the resistance of the atmosphere was | 
not suflicient to destroy the motion of this strange | 

visitor, which contented itself with so brief a 
glimpee of our globe, yet it carried the effects of 
that resistance out into space with it, and can 
never shake them off. 

No matter what its previous course may have 
| been, the retardation that it suffered during its 
passage through the air sufficed to turn it into a 
different direction, and to send it along another 
path than that which it had been following. 
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WORKERS IN BRITTANY. 


The women of Brittany are remarkable for 


acter. In “Artistic Travel” the author says that 
whilst the men slumber and smoke, the women are 
building little fortunes or propping up old ones. 


Let us picture a prominent personage at the old 
Hotel du Lion d’Or. She has a beautiful name, 
Augustine, pronounced with enviable accuracy by 
all the household. 

She hovered about us like a fairy, attending to 
all our wants in the most delicate way ; to outward 
seeming a ministering angel with pure white wings, 
but in truth, a drudge, a methodical housewife, 


She did the work of three Parisian garcons, and 
walked up-stairs, unaided, with portmanteaus 
which would require two men to lift, anywhere out 
of Brittany. She slept in a box in the kitchen, and 
dressed “somehow” in five minutes. She ate what 
was left, contentedly, at the end of the day, and 
rose at sunrise to do the laborious work of the | 
house; helping also at harvest-time in the fields. | 

She had the sweetest of smiles, when she liked, 
an unconquerable habit of taking snuff, and a 
murderous way of killing fowls in the early morn 
ing which we shall not easily forget. 

How it comes to pass that this girl of nineteen 
occupies such an important position in the house 
hold is one of those things which are peculiar to 
Brittany. All through the land, in the houses, in 
the factories, and in the fields, the strong, firm 
hand and arm of a woman does the work. 





READY. 


Charles Sumner’s gifts were not supposed to be 
of the ready and nimble sort. He did not shine so 
much in debate as in a set oration. A correspond 
ent of a London journal, however, once heard 
him make a ready retort under somewhat trying 
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conditions. 


The correspondent in question, Mr. C. K. Tuck 
erman, was present at a London Sh -party, at 


| which Sumner and Macaulay were among the 


uests. Some one asked the American where 
Vashington was buried. 

“His ashes,” said Sumner, in a manner of his 
own, “repose on the banks of the Potomac.’ 

“His ashes!” said Macaulay; ‘was his body 
burned?” 

“No,” replied Sumner, not insensible to the sar. 
casm; “it was buried, like the forefathers of the 
hamlet, and like them, ‘in his ashes live his wonted 
fires.’ 
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The superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts 
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MILITARY sc HOOL, 
Manlius, N. Y. Address WM. VERBECK, Supt. 
Cascadilla School, trnaca, . y. 


Tuition, $250; tuition and home, $600. Year opens 
Sept. 27. “I believe the Cascadilla School to be one 
of the best preparatory schools in this country.” 
—J. G. SCHURMAN, Freecom. oe Cornell University. 
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Saved Dust. 


The Dust and Gas that 
come from Hot Air 
Furnaces do not exist if 
your House is heated 
with the Faultless 


Furman Boiler 


For Steam or Hot Water. 
The “Furman” works 
automatically, noiseless- 
ly, and reduces the coal 
bill 25 per cent. over the expense of running a Furnace. 
Free { Our Book on “House Warming and Venti 
lation,” 200 pages, 150 Half Tone illustra- 
tions,written by experts, sent to any address free. 


HERENDEEN MFG. CO., 9 Ward St., Geneva, N. Y. 


Estimates free for smallest house or largest block or 
church. Agents in all principal Towns and Cities. 


“Use Hinds’ HONEY and Almond Cream. 


A Fair Skin 


can always be ensured if, after exposure to 
the sun and rough winds, ladies will use 


Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream. 
For Chapped Hands, Face and Lips, rough 
or hard Skin, Wrinkles, Irritations, Scaly 
Eruptions, Inflamed and Irritated Piles, Salt 
Rheum, Eczema, and the thousand other 
Affections of the Skin, nothing has been 
found its equal. It is positively best for 
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Gentlemen find that if used after 
shaving it relieves all Irritations of 
ve Skin. 


A Trial Bottle 


sent for 6 cts. (to cover Sout) to any 
reader of THE COMPANIO 
Price 50 cents at Srucstete. 
Sent post-paid, @ cents per bottle, 
Srom us only. 


A. S. HINDS, 75 Pine Street, 
Portland, Me. 
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Notre Dame of Maryland. 


Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies and Preparatory 
School for Little Girls. EMBLA P.O., near Baltimore, Mi. 


“Do Not Stammer.” 


Ex-Postmaster Gen, Wanamaker writes: “I never saw 
worse stammerers than some of those brought to me 
by Prof. E. 8S. Johnston, and the cures were rapid and 





| truly wonderful.” Refer also to Geo. W. Childs, Prop 


Philadelphia Pablic Ledger. Send for 54-page pamphlet 
to EDW. 8S. JOHNSTON’S INSTITUTE, 1083 Spring 
Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


At the World’s Fair. 
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Bread 
Kuige is used exclu 
sively in the World's 
Fair Model Kitchen. 
Mrs. Emma P. Ewing. 


“IT can cut New 
Bread—treally new 
-into thin slices 
with the Christy 
Bread Knife.’ 
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The Christy Knives 


Have become great favorites with Housekeepers generally 


Christy Bread Knife is perfection for cutting 
bread evenly and in thin slices. 
Christy Cake Knife cuts cake with any kind of 
frosting, without a break. 
Christy Parer cuts fruit, with wafer parings. 
The THREE Knives (Bread, Cake and Parer 


sent to any address for #1.00, express paid. You can 
return them and get your money if you don't like them 


There are Worthless Imitations. 


CHRISTY KNIFE COMPANY, 


Arch St., Fremont, Ohio. 


eg Men or women make $10 a day selling these 


Wonderful Christy Knives. They are made of the fin 
est of steel, beautifully finished and plated 
sharp and remain aarp for years, and can be sharp 
ened exactly like any other knife 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 























Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an opportunity to contribute to its literature, 
the manufacturers offered prizes for the best twelve verses suitable for use as advertisements 


27,388 contributions were received. 


To the following was awarded the 


SIXTH PRIZE. 


AT the edge of the village a neat cottage stood, 
The home of the widow La Rue; 

It was small, but so clean it fair shone in the sun, 
From parlor to kitchen, straight through. 


And the widow herself was as bright, and as sweet 
As an April washed flower might be; 

Rosy cheeks, sparkling eyes, as she took from the line 
Snowy garments, a picture was she. 


It befell that the deacon, a widower sad, 
Passed by, and his lone, loving heart, . 
At the sight of that picture was pierced through and through 


By that roguish sprite, 


Cupid’s sharp dart. 


Now his home and |:is children are cleanly and neat 
Beyond the lone man’s wildest hope ; 

And the widow with smiles lays the cause of her bliss, 
To the use of the pure Ivory Soap. 


BELLE DEVLIN, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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For the Companion. 


COLLEGE ATHLETIC TEAMS. 


BY WALTER CAMP. 


Nine years ago, when college and school athlet- 
ics had already attracted a large share of public 
aitention, a college president, objecting to the 
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| The hours of practice are regular, and arranged 
so that they do not interfere with college duties. 
The captains, when it is necessary, so divide their 
| candidates into divisions as to insure their 
presence at all recitations, and then accept no 
excuse except illness for failure to be on hand at 
the appointed hour for practice. 
The earliest sport of the college year is 
| foot-ball, which comes during the fall term. 
The preliminary training encroaches upon the 
summer vacation, for the teams begin work by 
the first of September. Moreover, many of the 
men are given some practice in their special lines 
| even in midsummer; for in June, when the men 
| are 
gives a ball to every candidate for such positions 


leaving for the long vacation, the captain | 


| that every team should make use of all the plays 
known or discoverable. But we often see a team 
| with one play, well studied and mastered, meet 
and defeat a team which uses many tricky but 
poorly executed manceuvers. 
| A team should not, indeed, give up all plays 
| they have not successfully mastered by early 
November, but their coaches should consider 
most carefully what ones seem least suited to the 
| weight, style, and character of the team, and drop 
out all such as speedily as possible. Then the 
last two or three weeks can be devoted entirely to 
perfecting the team play upon the lines laid 
| down. 
It is really wonderful to what an extent the 
| precision of these manceuvers, which seem to the 


popularity athletes were attaining, made use of | as those of quarter, half-back and back, with crowd only matters of luck and chance, can be 
the expression, ‘The idlest fellow in his class gets | explicit directions how to make use of it in| carried. 


the honors.” 


While that general statement was speedily | 


proved to be untrue even at that time, it would 
be still farther from the truth to-day. Not only 
do the men who go into athletics show as a whole 
more than average ability as students, but athletic 
teams, nines and crews refuse a place to the shirk 
or idle fellow. 

The earnestness displayed in the work and 


training of men for college athletics has been | day, with plenty of good walking, tennis, swim- races,’ 


| passing and kicking. 

Soon after the first of August the captain 
notifies all his men by letters that they must 
begin the process of self-denial by giving up 
| pastry, tobacco, close rooms and late hours. 
| He also advises them to take moderate exercise 
| with a view to becoming fit for the harder work 
of September. 

The wise ones begin to make short runs every 





With the end of November the foot-ball man’s 
| season is over. But there are few men who do not 
| take more or less interest in some of the other 
| sports. It is by no means unusual to find a 
| member of the foot-ball team on the crew or nine, 
| or among the track athletes. 
| Candidates for the other athletic branches do a 
| little desultory work in the fall. The ball 
|nine plays a few games, crews have “scratch 
’ and the track men have an occasional 


steadily raising the standard of sports until it is | ming, and any like sports conducive to soundness | meeting. But the work is all directed toward one 


















Passing the ball 


only the able, persevering men who finally attain 
the highest success. With all this the number of 
aspirants has constantly increased; and the desire 
for honors in college athletics has done much to 
infuse the general mass of students in all our 
schools and universities with a desire to attain 
strength and vigor. 


With the advance of athletics has come the | 


abolition of “town and gown”’ riots, and many 
forms of lawlessness through which the student 
of olden times worked off his superfluous 
energies. 

Athletics have introduced discipline and ab- 
stemiousness into the college life of those who 
take part in the sports, and in them, as well as in 
study, there is but one road to success, and that 
is application. 

Foot-ball has perhaps deserved the first place 
in college pastimes as affording the highest prizes 
to the men of brain as well as brawn, for in it the 
study of tactics has been the greatest feature. 
But the training proper for that branch of sport 
is heither so long nor so careful as it is for boat- 
ing, or even base-ball, while the track athlete 
often spends as long a portion of his year in prep- 
aration as do all of the others. 

One of the strongest points in favor of the 


system of college athletics, and a point which | 


must appeal most forcibly to every one who cares 
to investigate the matter, is the discipline, the 
unquestioning obedience to orders, which is the 
prominent feature of university and school ath- 
letics to-day. 

It is an acknowledged fact that the obedience 
to college laws and regulations has steadily 
improved with every year’s growth of athletics; 
and yet to-day there is no question but the captains 
of the various athletic organizations exercise a 
wider and more thorough control over their men 
than can be attempted or carried out by college 
faculties. 

If a father wishes his son placed under the 
most extreme guards against dissipation of all 
kinds; if he wishes his boy to abjure smoking, 
drinking and late nours; if he would like to have 
him looked after at once when his scholarship is 
falling dangerously low, he may ask some old 
classmate, now a professor, to have a fatherly eye 
over him, or he may write weekly tetters to his 


if he could place his son upon any one of the 
university teams. 

The captains of these athletic organizations 
watch their men more closely than any professor 
could. If a man is not a good student, the 
captain at once investigates his standing and tells 
him that he must raise his record. If he does 


him into studying, with a tutor if necessary. 
must study or go out of the team. 

The honor of the college forbids a man in 
training to smoke, or drink, or keep late hours, 
and the captain has the support of the entire 
university, professors and students alike, in seeing 
that all his regulations are obeyed. 


of wind and limb. 
bled either at the college or at some suitable place 
for preliminary practice in kicking, passing and 
| running, though nothing yet is done of the regular 
| playing. The men are brought out twice a day, 

but as the weather is usually warm the work is 
| never violent. 

After ten days or two weeks of this the men 
are “lined up’’ and play is begun; but it rarely 
lasts over fifteen or twenty minutes at a time. 
This is continued until college opens. 

With the advent of many eager but unknown 
players, the first few days at the field are quite 
enough to keep the hands of the captain and coaches 
full. At the larger colleges there are often enough 
candidates to fill the ranks of a first and second 
Freshman eleven, a first and second ‘varsity, and 
a third field from which may be selected a 
promising pair of additional elevens. 

The work of dividing up these players occupies 
the first few days. Different men are tried at 
the various positions under the eyes of the captain 
and his assistants, until at the end of a week he 
has two elevens made up of the best of the 
candidates. To these his attention is thenceforth 
mainly directed. 


the Freshman field as well, and another to look 
| for any especially promising men on the ‘‘scrub 
| field.” At some colleges class teams take the 
place of the ‘‘scrub teams,"’ but the 
method is the same. Any one who 
shows proficiency or promise may 
at any moment be called over to the 
‘varsity field, and put on the second 
eleven. 

Very little is done except the sim- 
plest straightforward playing until 
well into October, as it is advisable 
to devote the early weeks almost 
entirely to the selection of promising 
candidates. The coaching is upon 
the rudiments of the game, the 
blocking and ‘getting through,’ 
tackling and guarding. ‘Then the 
probable ‘varsity players, and as 
many more substitutes, are taken 
to a training table and put upon a 





| generous but careful diet, consist- 
son, and take every precaution he knows of, and | ing of almost any wholesome foods, 
yet he may not accomplish what he might attain | but excluding pastry and made 


| have bean selected, a few unimportant games | 
not heed the warning his fellows actually force | have been played, and the detail of each position 
He | well considered. 

| Then follows the most important period in the 
| development of the team—the study of the methods 
| most suited to its own make-up and general 
| capacity. 


dishes. 
The general team play is carried 


| on once a day, but in the morning the halves and | 
| backs kick while the quarters and centres practise 
| passing and snapping back. By the time the first 


of November comes, the team and substitutes 





There is a very common impression, and one | 


September sees them assem- | 


end during these 
months, and that 
is the selection of 
new material. 
The respective 
captains are 
looking over the 
Freshmen with 
critical eye, en- 
deavoring to 
learn what the 
rumors of this or 


promising raw recruits. 

December is the one month in the year when 
there is a general relaxation — when there is no 
class of men who consider themselves in strict 
training. 

No sooner have the men reassembled after the 
Christmas vacation than the three great organi- 
zations—the crew, the nine and the track athletes 
—are gathered into the gymnasium by their 
several captains, and the winter work is begun. 

This is the most serious matter with the crew, 
| for our captains set no small store by the winter 


Usually he has a man to watch and manage | work in the tanks, and, when the weather permits, 
outdoor running, and even rowing on exception- | 


ally mild days. 
There is the daily walk and run for distance 








rather than speed, with occasional spurts. 





In addition to the rowing work there are series 
of exercises, mainly without apparatus, designed 
to make the muscles pliable as well as strong. 

With the first opportunity in the way of clear 
water the boating men are taken into the barge, a 
boat considerably broader and steadier than the 
racing shells, and, in spite of an occasional dash 
of icy water down the back, are kept on the water 
as much as possible. 

In the latter part of March the candidates have 
been still further reduced, until there are perhaps 
not many more than sixteen, or two eights. 
Then, dependent somewhat upon the weather and 
the state of progress, the men most likely to be on 
the ‘varsity, with the substitutes, are taken to the 
training table. 

The crew is put into a shell for the first time, 
and in that cranky affair the first week or so is 
spent in trying to keep her on her bottom. For 
the first few days it is the regular thing for the 
starboard oars to be at one moment almost 
entirely out of water, while port is sounding 
down to the outrigger, and the next moment vice 
versa. 

But by May the shell runs more steadily, and 
the coaches have eradicated many of the faults, 
either handling the men in pair-oars, which are 
rather broad outrigged wherries in which a man 
can closely follow and criticise the movements of 

his two men by standing or sitting in the 
stern, or from the bows of the launch, or 
finally from the coxswain’s seat in the shell. 
In June the bronzed fellows who have 
been on the water for months go to their 
racing quarters to have two or three weeks’ 
final practice over the course. One would 
hardly recognize them as the same set of 
men who wabbled so irregularly in a shell 
in April. Then comes race day and its 
crowd, and the final struggle, which sends 
the crew off for a long vacation of satis- 
faction, or wondering where is the fun in 

working six months only to be beaten. 
The indoor work of the base-ball nine 
consists of batting and throwing 


that man of prominence from some preparatory | in a wire cage, sliding to bases on the canvas- 
school may amount to, as well as to unearth any | covered track, and general work with the gymna- 


sium apparatus. 

The men seldom go out-of-doors for practice 
until some time later than the crew, on account 
of the frost in the ground, but April usually 
finds them on the field, and the narrowing down 
of candidates is then very rapid. 

About fifteen men are taken to the training 
table, and, as in the case of the crew, their diet is 
a liberal one. Beef is the meat most frequently 
on the bill of fare, but lamb, mutton and poultry 
break up the monotony. 

Plain puddings, builed rice and the like make 
up the desserts, abundance of fruit of all kinds 
being allowed. Oatmeal water, milk and mild 
iced tea, when the weather becomes warmer, are 
the principal beverages permitted to the men of 
the nine. 

The field practice consists of an hour or two in 
the afternoon devoted to batting, handling flies 
and grounders, and throwing. Usually one man 
bats to the out-field candidates and another to 
those trying for the in-field, and the in-fielders 
throw to the bases upon call. At the same time 
one after another of the players comes in and 
takes his turn in batting, the change pitchers 
delivering the ball. 

A few outside games are played in April, but 
by the middle of May the college games are begun ; 
and these, together with the occasional match 
with an athletic club or semi-professional nine, 
give the men two to four games a week. The 
principal and decisive contests usually come in 
June, and find the men in the best possible condi- 
tion to exhibit their ability as ball-players, even 
though the annual examinations come in the 
same month. 

Commencement brings a crowd of graduates 
and friends, and the final games are played before 
large and particularly enthusiastic audiences, 


Then | under the spur of quite as much excitement and 


there is the work with the oar in the tank under | incentive as the boat-race. 


the eye of the captain and sometimesa coach. In | 


May is the month of the track athlete. He 


default of a tank, there are tne old hydraulic or | works during the last part of the winter as 
pneumatic rowing-machines, or the still older | assiduously as the members of crew and nine, 


floor pulleys with or without the sliding seat. 


| practising starting, and generally cultivating the 


The majority of coaches are inclined to believe | muscles he will need. But he is never thoroughly 
that rowing with a very short slide, or even upon | satisfied until he feels the cinders under his 
a fixed seat, through preliminary practice, gives running shoes. 


the best results. The men row in relays, and new | 


In April, while the nine is on the diamond, the 


men are carefully watched so that there may be a thinly clad track athletes are sprinkled over the 
weeding out of unavailable material, even before adjacent cinder path. 


| which many inferior teams share, to the effect | the crew goes upon the water. 


Pistols are cracking as the sprinters practise 
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starting. Hurdles go toppling over as the flying | and before the sun went down behind the 
hurdler goes too close in his effort to just top| banians their places would be taken by others 


them and no more. Bicyclers whirl around the 
track. Inside the turfed ground the hammer- 


worthier than they. 
To go on with the drawing-room: I suppose I 


throwers and shot-putters are adding steadily to | might make an ambitious statement and say that 


the distance of their throws. 


These men have a training table similar to that larly pale pink. 


of the nine, but they have more men, and in May | 


their diet is rather more strict, as superfluous 
flesh is a more serious detriment to a runner than 
toa ball-player. Personal idiosyncrasies have to 


| 


be more carefully taken into account, for a trifle | 


makes the difference between a winner and a 
second, or even a third man in a hundred-yard 
dash, and that trifle may be directly traceable to 
an indiscretion in diet. 

Toward the day of the final contests the 


greatest care is observed not to overtrain or make | 


the men ‘too fine.”’ 
gives up continued or continuous trials; instead, 
the sprinters try starting and little bursts of 
speed, while the distance men take only short 
runs, just enough to keep in fine fettle for their 
supreme effort. 

The intercollegiate meeting held at New York 
at the end of May is the grand finale to the track 
athletes. The same enthusiastic audience of | 
sympathizers lends to these men that share of | 
their eagerness which results in unusual endeavor 
and the triumph of broken records and college 
victories. | 


—--e—____—__ 
For the Companion. 


AN AMERICAN GIRI, IN EAST | 
INDIA. 
In Two PARTs.— PART I. 


There are so many points of difference between 
a house in Peepulpore, Bengal Presidency, and a 
house in—Boston, Massachusetts, for example, 
that I quite expect to have some trouble in 
making you feel at home in this article. Neither 
up-stairs nor down-stairs nor in my lady's | 





chamber is there any familiar corner where I 
might install the reader while I explain the rest 
to him. 

Yet certainly there are chairs in the drawing- 
room, wicker chairs—we have not acquired the 
Oriental habit of sitting on the floor. I can ask 
you to take one. 

There is even a rocking-chair, said to be 
American; but it has a straight back and a 
narrow seat, and only about six inches of ‘‘rock”’ 
altogether; and the yellow bow on the upper left 
hand corner does not make up for these things. 
It never saw America; it was made in England, 
where they understand umbrellas better, perhaps. 

One gets very little that is really and truly 
American in India except bottled fruit and canned 
hominy, and here and there a dentist. I know 
this is a digression—but don’t take that chair. 

The others have all come from the China Bazaar. 
They are coarsely woven of cane, and the 
Chinaman who obtained a dollar apiece for them 
to begin with, cheated me. Any one of them 
will bear you, if you are not too heavy, but I do 
not like to see the commissioner, who weighs one 
hundred and eighty pounds, imperil the dignity 
of the government of India upon them. 

Under one or two I observe from where I sit 
little piles of sawdust dropped on the floor. That 
is the work of the beetles. And the white ants 
are reported from behind the bookcase and the 
red ants have been clearing out the sideboard, 
and last night a cockroach of refined tastes ate 
three fingers of my last and longest pair of 
evening gloves. 

These things would worry one in America; one 
would arrive, perhaps, at the heroic remedy of 
kerosene. Here it is not the custom to worry— 
besides, nobody has the energy. It is the custom 
to call the house-bearer who has charge of the book- 
case, and the khansamah who has charge of the 
sideboard, and the ayah who has charge of the 
gloves, and to say to them in the vernacular, 
“What kind of work is this, O poor-sort-of- 
person ?”* 

If after that the ants and the cockroaches con- 
tinued, it would be proper to address the bearer as 
& man without shame, and the khansamah as 
the son of an owl, and the ayah-as a thriftless 
one, and to fine them all three cents of their 
wages, which would linger longer in their mem- 
ories than any form of vituperation. 

If thereafter they did not mend their ways, the | 
hearer and the khansamah and the ayah would | 
all get “chute,” which is permission to depart; 





Each group of contestants | 


once aconvention- 


the walls are ‘‘tinted’’—tinted pink, not a particu- 
I don’t know whether the 
dado idea origi- 
nated in the Orien- 
tal mind or wheth- 
er it has come to 
India with the 
higher mathemat- 
ics and patent 
leather shoes; but 
there are a great 
many dadoes in 
India now. 

Our dado is a 
plain carnation, 
with a border 
running round the 
top representing 
what I think was 


alized grape-vine 
pattern, in light B 
green. 

I believe pink and green as a combination are 
considered successful in a rose-bush and in a few 
other places. We find it difficult to admire on a 
wall, especially as the ‘“‘rung-wallah’’ who painted 
it was obliged to water his color rather copiously 
to make it go round, and the effect is a little 
streaky in places. 

The house we have the honor to rent from a 
Maharajah, and it was his taste that dictated the 
pink walls and the rose dado and the green 
grape-vine. 

The Maharajah is fond of green and pink. We 
met him at a garden party yesterday, and I 
noticed that he had it on—a tight-fitting green 
brocade dressing-gown embroidered with gold 
stripes and pink chrysanthemums. And al- 
though it would be difficult 
to convince an American 
gentleman that he looked 
well in such a garment, 
you would be surprised to 
see how charmingly it suits 
a Maharajah. 

I can see all the beams 
and rafters of my drawing- 
room. They are very thick, 
mostly iron, and painted 
white. They hold the roof 
—there is no up-stairs—and 
the roof is heavy against 
the sun. 

We call the big, clumsy 
green shutters ginmi/s ; they 
fit loosely and are fastened 
open with iron hooks. No 
two of the doors or windows 
are exactly of the same size ; 
nothing matches in India. A person of geomet- 
rical tastes would not be happy in this house. I 
doubt if he could conscientiously stay in it. He 
would end by feeling that he must be a little 
out of drawing himself, and that, I should think, 
would be fatal to his sanity. . 

The doors stand open all day long when it is 
not too hot, from room to room, from house to 
garden. h 

For privacy they are hung with what we 
call portiéres in civilization and purdahs in 
India, of such stuff as one can afford. Some 


people, who believe in encouraging native indus- | 


tries, have green and purple stripes; but I think 
that is being rather unnecessarily public-spirited. 
I have Japanese bamboo and bead screens in the 
drawing-room instead ; 
but then I, being guided 
and governed by a pink 
wall cut in two by a 
green grape-vine, am 
not fairly typical. 

There is matting on 
the floor, greeny-brown 
matting woven in great 
stripes by cross-legged 
Bengalis in a hut in 
the bazaar; and there 
are palms in the corner 
and orchids in the win- 
dows and photographs 
of home upon _ the 
wall. 

A long, narrow board 
with a broad flounce to 
it like a lady’s petti 
coat hangs from the 
roof across the middle 
beams. Thatis the pun- 
kah, put up last week, 
for it is almost the first 
of April and the ghur- 
rumka-din (“days of 
heat’) are upon us. The 








punkah-wallah—the 
native who operates this great fan—sits in the 
veranda and pulls the rope, which goes through 
a hole in the wall. 

The dining-room is matted and holds six chairs, 
a table, a Burmese carved sideboard and another 


punkah. It is a large and lofty room, and some- 
times it seems, figuratively speaking, to yawn for 
want of furniture. 

But it is a housekeeping ideal in India to 
possess as little furniture as possible. Dust hides 
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in the hangings, spiders as big as an American 
dollar live in the cornices, the moth enters into the 
sofas, and the rust corrupts everything that is 
corruptible. 

Therefore the happy housekeeper is she who 
reigns over large spaces, and the successful 
| housekeeper is she who can so govern that they 
are kept clean. It 
certainly makes a 
blankness in life, 
which one some- 
times longs to fill 
up with flowered 
cushions and em- 
broidered ‘drapes’ 
and tidies in crew- 
el-work; but one’s 
first centipede dis- 
pels this desire in 
the most rapid and 
systematic way. 

That door opens 
into the ‘‘bottle- 
khana."" A mys- 
terious place is 
the bottle-khana; 
I have never quite 
fathomed its pur- 
It is a little square, damp, 


poses or its contents. 
darkish room with shelves, cupboards, a tap, a 


filter, and a hole in the wall. The khansamah 
rules in the bottle-khana and there the mussalchi, 
who is his slave, washes the dishes and cleans 
the knives. 

I think they keep the dinner dishes and the 
soda-water and the ice there too; but I am not 
sure, for although I am permitted in the bottle- 
khana, my presence there is not encouraged. 

Two big bedrooms with a bath-room to each—a 
bath-room is an invariable personal luxury in 
India—complete the bungalow. 

The most important thing in the bedrooms is 
| the cool south breeze that blows at sundown 
across the rice-fields from the Bay of Bengal; 
but the beds are curious. They are really oily 
charpoys, without either mattresses or springs, 
made of strong strips of native cloth interlaced. 
They stand on four low legs, and have neither 
headboard nor footboard. They are not luxurious, 
but they are cool and cheap and popular in this 
part of the world where, however, they are usually 
to be seen on the roof-tops and in the streets. 

Repose is very public and casual in India. In 
order not to disturb it you must be careful where 
you step. 

Our house in Peepulpore is certainly a sham. 
From the outside it looks like a little square 
white marble palace, with a low balustrade 
enclosing the roof and a broad pillared veranda 
running all round it. In reality it is only very 
thickly built of very bad brick and very poor 
mortar—the outside walls are three feet deep— 
| and whitewashed. 

It is pretty for all that. in the evening when 
the palms beside the gate throw long shadows 
across the rose-garden, and the doves coo in the 
cloudy bamboo clumps by the veranda, and the 
crows fly in twenties across the saffron sky to 
bed. 

And there is this to say of the little house, that 
its doors stand open all night long, having 
indeed no locks, and that the slumbers of those 
who dwell in it have never been troubled. 


| SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 


——_ 


For the Companion. 
FRIENDS IN WAR. 


Among the hardest fighters of all the hard- 
| fighting Confederate generals in the Civil War was 
General D. H. Hill 
But he had the gentle 
heart of a chivalrous 
soldier, as is shown by 
an anecdote told to the 
writer by Major I. W. 
Ratchford, a  distin- 
guished officer who was 
General Hill's adjutant- 
general. 

Just after the battle 
of Cold Harbor, Gen- 
eral Hill's brigade- 
commanders, Generals 
Rhodes, Garland, G. B. 
Anderson, and Colquitt, 
came to headquarters to 
report and get instruc- 
tions. They met Gen- 
eral Hill about two 
o'clock in the morning, 
entered a vacant house, 


and were soon busy 
with plans for the next 
day. 


While they were talk- 
ing, a wounded Federal 
| officer was brought in who had been shot in the 
| knee and captured. He limped up supported on 
| one side by a Federal prisoner and on the other by 
one of his Confederate captors. General Hill 
| arose and turned around to speak to him. As 
| the general turned, the captured officer let go his 
| supports and exclaimed, ‘‘Hill, old fellow, how 
are you?” 
“Why, ‘H. B.,’ is this you?’’ asked General 
Hill, and the two, whose troops had been “blazing 
away’ at one another all the day before, actually 
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embraced each other. Major Ratchford says: 
“My surprise at seeing these two foes rejoicing 
over each other had not passed away when 
General Anderson came forward and was as 
demonstrative over the Federal officer as though 
that officer had been his father. General Garland, 
too, on being introduced, was evidently affected, 
and shook hands with a heartiness that showed 
some tie between them, personal strangers though 
they were. 

“The Federal officer was Colonel, afterwards 
General, H. B. Clitz, of the Twelfth United States 
Regulars. General Hill and Colonel Clitz bad 
been cadets at West Point at the same time, had 
served together in the Mexican *war, and were 
warm personal friends. Colonel Clitz had been 
an instructor at West Point when Anderson was 
a cadet there, and Anderson had been one of his 
favorite pupils. Clitz had also been guardian for 
Garland’s wife, and as Mrs. Garland had died 
only a short time before this, General Garland 
was naturally touched by suddenly meeting, for 
the first time, his dead wife's friend.” 

After a few minutes spent in pleasant social 
inquiries, General Hill asked Colonel Clitz about 
his wound and proposed to send him to the field 
hospital to have his wound dressed. 

**No,’* generously answered Colonel Clitz, ‘let 
others who need it worse have attention first.’’ 

So he stayed with General Hill that night, the 
two sleeping on the same overcoat—the best bed 
obtainable. Next morning General Hill gave his 
friend an ambulance, and said: 

“Clitz, I must send you to Richmond,—about 
fifteen miles away,—but I will not send vou under 
guard. You just give me your promise to go 
there and report to General Winder. And say, 
Clitz, here is my wife's address. She is my 
banker now. If vou need any money while a 
prisoner, draw on her for it." 

Just as the ambulance was about to start, some 
of General Hill's soldiers brought in General 
John F. Reynolds, a Federal division commander. 
General Reynolds had been fighting and doing 
picket duty until he was utterly worn out. So, 
the night before, when everything seemed to give 
promise of quiet, he lay down to snatch a few 
While he slept the sleep of 
exhaustion, his men were driven back and he 
was captured. 

General Hill and General Reynolds had been 
together at West Point for three years, they had 
been associated as young officers at Fort Moultrie, 
they had gone out to the Mexican war in the 
same company—a company that had Braxton 
Bragg for captain and George H. Thomas, John 
F. Reynolds, and D. H. Hill for lieutenants. 
But now when General Hill advanced to shake 
hands General Reynolds would not recognize 
him nor speak at all. 

General Hill's military instincts led him to 
divine the cause of his old comrade’s depression 
and enabled him to sympathize with a brave 
soldier's chagrin at being surprised and captured 

So, going up to General Reynolds with 
extended hand, he said: 

‘Reynolds, do not feel so badly about your 
capture; it is the fate of war.” 

“It is not being captured,’ was the general's 
answer, “‘that hurts so, but it is being captured 
asleep. ’ 

“Cheer up, old fellow,’’ responded General Hill, 
“everybody knows that you are a brave and a 
good soldier, and everybody knows that you 
would do all that human nature can do.” 

General Reynolds brightened up and said, 
“Well, Hill, if you say that, I shall feel better 
about the matter, for | know you would not 
mislead me. No man's good opmion is more 
appreciated by me than yours, and if you do not 
condemn me, perhaps others will not.” 

Then telling him the same thing about a guard 
and about money matters that he had told 
Colonel Clitz, General Hill put him in the same 
ambulance, and, after a cordial handshake, the 
two friend-foes parted never to meet again. 

General Reynolds, after filling full the measure 
of an intrepid and successful officer, was killed at 
Gettysburg. Few, even on his own side, remem- 
bered him with more affection than General Hill 
did. ‘Twenty-six years after General Reynold’s 
death, a few weeks before his own, General Hill, 
in talking about some of his old associates, said, 
‘‘Reynolds was a good fellow. I always loved 
Reynolds." R. E. M. 


hours of sleep. 
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HER EXPECTATION. 


Aunt Sophronia Peters made her first journey 
by rail at the age of sixty-five, when she went to 
visit her niece in Boston. Up to that time she 
had never even seen a railroad, as the Peters 
farmhouse was twelve miles from the nearest 
station, and she ‘“‘hadn't had no call to travel.’’ 

Having been deposited with her luggage on the 
wooden platform which surrounded the little 
station, she seated herself on a wooden bench, 
carefully holding the ticket which had been given 
her, and proceeded to await developments. 

Presently the Boston train arrived, paused a few 
seconds, took on a couple of passengers, and then 
steamed away again. 

“Why didn’t you get on if you want to go to 
Boston ?’’ asked the station-master, who came out 
of his room to find her sitting in a dazed condi- 
tion on the bench when the train had disap- 
peared. 

“Git on!"’ echoed Aunt Sophronia feebly, ‘‘git 
on! Why, I cal’lated this whole consarn went!" 
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HATS. 


What nations were the first to wear hats? 

When did the use of hats begin in England ? 

How was the wearing of hats regarded in mediaeval 
times ? 

When were peaked hats worn? Who affected steeple- 
crowned and broad-brimmed hats ? 

When were cocked hats fashionable ? 

Of what materials are felt hats made? 

How are silk hats manufactured ? 








For the Companion. 


THE MAIZE IN NORWAY. 


By an inn of wildest Norway— 
A dark fiord below, 
And the peaks of the Norrska-Field, above, 
In a waste of gleaming snow; 
And, between, the sombre fir-trees, 
The mead where the kine fed free, 
And a mountain torrent leaping down 
To be lost in the Maelstrom sea— 
There, in a narrow garden, 
One breezy August morn, 
I saw, beside its hardy flowers, 
A cluster of Indian Corn! 
And I said to blue-eyed Lena 
With braided flaxen hair, 
The child of the inn who had brought me forth 
'o see her small parterre, 
“Your land lies far to the frozen north, 
Anda day your summer spans; 
Why do you plant the tropic Maize 
When frost the harvest bans ? 
Barley and oats and rye you may reap 
Ere yet the snows fall cold, 
But the stately Maize, the grain of the sun, 
Will never yield its gold. 


“'Tis true,” the maiden answered, 
“That frost our harvest bans, 

But we plant the beautiful waving Maize 
7o please the Americans. 

They smile when they see its shining leaves, 
And say, on their boundless plains 

It grows like a forest, rich and tall, 
In the warmth and the mellow rains; 

And the bins are filled with its blessed gold 
Before the bright year wanes.” 


“O child,” I said, “you have planted well!” 
And I thought, that August morn, 

As I looked at peak and stream and tree, 

The dark fiord and the grassy lea, 

There was naught so fair on shore or sea 
As that cluster of waving Corn. 


EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 
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For the Companion. 
A STRIKING CONTRAST. 


A survivor of the battle of Gettysburg has 
lately recalled in one of our leading magazines 
his experiences in the hospital after the conflict 
was over. He was so terribly wounded that when 
he said to the surgeon: ‘‘I am not afraid to hear 
the worst. Is there any hope for me, doctor?” 
the answer came tenderly, but decidedly: ‘*No, 
my boy, none whatever,’ 

The man had been shot through the lungs, and 
there followed in his case one of those struggles 
for life that show the wonderful vitality of the 
human body, and surprise both physician and 
patient. During the first weeks of unexpected 
convalescence, when his life might have been 
extinguished by an adverse breath, and was 
saved only by the devoted care of nurses, there 
came to this soldier's cot, as to many others, 
clergymen of different denominations. Each 
tried to administer comfort in his own way. 

Among these good men, two stood out in the 
wounded man’s mind in striking contrast, and at 
the end of a quarter of a century are thus dis- 
passionately portrayed. 


The first was a portly man of perhaps fifty-five | 


years of age. His face was grave in expression, 
its lines somewhat stiff and hard. In his hands 
he carried an imposing Bible and a hymn-book. 
He never brought a delicacy to the hospital, nor 
offered the sufferers there even a glass of water. 
Neither his hands nor his feet were used for the 
physical benefit of these agonized and dying men. 

His first question at the patient's bedside was; 
‘*Are you prepared to die ?"’ 

Then he sat down comfortably, and read a 
chapter from the Bible. After this, he selected 
what seemed to the sufferer who. relates the inci- 
dent the longest hymn he had ever heard, and 
sang it through without omitting a stanza. He 
concluded with a long prayer which was general 
in its pleadings, and had-but little in it to help the 
poor soldier lying there in pain and weakness, 
possibly awaiting death, 

The only thing that prevented the patient from 
being exasperated beyond endurance, was the 
fact that he knew that, however mistaken the 
clergyman might be in his methods, he meant 
well, and-was acting out his own ideal of Christian 
duty. 

But, as after each visit the patient had a relapse, 


. the surgeon finally forbade the good man, who 


relied on prayer without good works, to enter the 
tent again. 

The other clergyman was simple and unassum- 
ing in his manners. He did not confuse the 
sufferer, who was too feeble to talk, with deep 
religious questions, or weary him by his exhorta- 
tions or long prayers. But he never entered the 
tent without doing something for the wounded 
soldier’s comfort. Intuitively he knew that his 
personal sympathy and help would lead the 
patient sooner or later to listen to the story he 
longed to tell, of God’s sympathy and love. 

Sick people have whims, and our captain con- 
ceived an unreasonable notion that he could eat 
nothing but a roasted potato. Now there was 


not a potato to be had within miles of the hospital 
camp, and of course, that being so, he wanted 
one all the more. 

One very hot Sunday morning he caught sight 
of the man of God, earlier than usual. The 
clergyman was hurrying along with eager steps, 
| his face bathed in perspiration and his coat flung 
lover his arm. As he saw the wasted face 
watching for him he swung a bundle exultingly, 
and called out, with the enthusiasm of a boy: 
| “I've got them, captain! I've got them!” 
| He undid the corners of his handkerchief and 
|drew forth a dozen potatoes; and in a few 
| minutes proceeded to wash some of them and to 
| put them in the ashes to roast. Not all the jewels 
| in the world would have compared in the eyes of 
|that wounded man with the cluster of Irish 
| potatoes brought to him by that perspiring 
Samaritan. 

Now, as the minister was washing the rest of 
the potatoes outside of the tent, the captain 
suddenly sent this message : 

- “It’s Sunday morning; won’t you come and 
give us a prayer?” 

“I'll gladly come,’ replied the good man, 
tenderly. 

He had only done unselfish, unpleasant things 
| for the wounded man. He had not forced his 
| prayers upon him when he was in no mood to 
| listen. He knew the time must come when he 

would be willing to hear his message. And now 
| he knelt down with his sleeves rolled up, his 
| hands grimy with ashes, and his head and throat 
| bare. 

| The prayer was short and earnest. His whole 
heart was in it, and it touched the heart of his 
| hearer. When it was ended he went back and 
| finished washing the potatoes he had obtained 
| with so much trouble. But in the words of the 
captain : 

| «Every man who heard him felt that he had 
been with one who walked arm in arm with the 
Master, and who, like Him, knew when to 
minister to the physical needs of men, and when 
| to Present to them the great spiritual truths that 
| open the way to God and heaven.” 

| 


| HEROISM AT SEA. 


In spite of great armaments, actual warfare does 
not occupy a large share of the world’s attention 
in these later years. The greatest feats of bravery 
are performed in private life. Now and then, 

| however, fate brings to the modern warrior a 

| chance to die grandly. Such an opportunity came 

|to many officers and men of the British navy 
when, in the Mediterranean Sea, on a beautiful 
June day, the battle-ship Victoria, obeying the 
fleet admiral’s order to deploy sixteen points to 
port, was run into by the ram of the iron ship 
Camperdown, which was simply obeying an order 
to deploy sixteen points to starboard. 

These were very prosaic orders, but more than 
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one man on the Victoria knew that they meant for | 


him, “Now give your life for your country, for the 
admiral has blundered !” 
| Ina few moments the great ship began to sink 
| and turn, like an iron kettle one rim of which has 
| been dipped beneath the surface of a pond. The 
| men were, under orders, endeavoring to close the 
| collision bulkheads, intended to shut off the water 
from the main part of the —. 
| The admiral, Sir George Tryon, stood on the 
bridge. He saw, too tate, that the ship must go 
|down. He gave the order, ‘Let every man save 
himself!” Then he folded his arms, but took no 
| step to save himself. He prepared to die, as if in 
expiation of his terrible mistake. 

A boatswain, at the risk of his own life, which 
| no doubt he — have saved, came running to the 
| admiral with a life-preserver—a belt of cork. The 
| admiral refused to take it, and bade the man save 


| himself. With arms still calmly folded, the admiral | 


went to the bottom. 

This was pure heroism, which we may admire, 
in spite of the man’s strange and fatal blunder. 
| But the commander of a great vessel could not 
| have done less in such a situation. 

was to die.” 

Meantime the men below were performing an 
act of heroism nobler still than that of the admiral, 
because it was less in the eye of the world, and 

} — - it nothing of the quality of atonement for 
| a fault. 

| Refusing to obey the order to save themselves, 
| they continued in their places below in the careen- 
| ing ship, still endeavoring, against all hope of 
success, to close the collision bulkheads; and while 
they were still heroically at work, the sea en- 
gulphed them. 

If it is possible to make comparisons in such a 
case, where all, officers and men, who gave up 


equally persuaded that they were dying for their 
country, the highest honor would be awarded to 
the common sailors. 


ae TRIS rae 
TEN MILES HIGH. 


One of the most interesting experiments with 
balloons that has ever been undertaken was that 
of Messrs. Hermite and Besancon at Paris- 
Vaugirard last spring. They succeeded in sending 
a balloon to the unprecedented elevation of six- 
teen thousand metres, or about ten miles! There 
were no people in the balloon, but it carried a 
variety of self-registering instruments designed to 
record the temperature, the atmospheric pressure, 
etc. The little balloon was started on its lofty 
trip about noon, when the air was remarkably still 
and clear. It rose rapidly, and in three-quarters 
of an hour had attained an elevation of ten miles, 
at which height it remained for several hours. 


It was there subjected to an atmospheric pressure 
only about one-eighth as great as that at the 
surface of the earth, and M. Hermite explains its 
floating for so long a time at a constant height by 
supposing that the temperature does 4 vary 
sensibly with the elevation of the floating body 
| after the latter has attained an altitude where 
| seven-eighths of the atmospheric pressure is lack- 
ing, and where there remains no trace of water 
vapor. 

ut toward six o’clock, when with the decline 
of day the temperature began rapidly to fall, the 
balloon started back toward the earth, arriving 
with a gentle motion, which did not disturb the 
instruments it carried, at eleven minutes past 
seven, at Chanvres, near Paris-Vaugirard, from 
| which it had started. 
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| their lives without an attempt to save them were |. 


The balloon was visible with a telescope during 
the entire time. It shone like the planet Venus, 
seen by day. By means of a micrometer attached 


of the balloon could eas have been measured, 
and this would have furnished a means of calcu- 
lating its altitude independent of the record of the 
barometer which it carried. This method is to be 
followed in future experiments. 

The barometer and thermometer were furnished 
with automatic pens driven by clockwork, by 


enced were obtained. At the height of about 
seven and three-fourths miles the thermometer 
marked a temperature of 60° Fahrenheit below 
zero. Then the ink in the registering pens of 
both the thermometer and the barometer became 
frozen and the records were interrupted. 

But as the balloon continued to rise the ink was 
thawed again, and at the ten-mile level the auto- 
matic records were renewed. The temperature 
registered there was only about six degrees below 
zero. The increase of temperature is ascribed to 
the effect of the unclouded sun heating the air in 
the basket that contained the instruments. 
lowest record of the barometer was one hundred 
and three millimeters, or a trifle more than four 
inches. = 

M. Hermite calls attention to the fact that the 
density of the air at the height of ten miles, where 
the balloon remained during most of the after- 
noon, is less than that ae upon the plains of 
the moon, on the assumption that the atmospheric 


gravity at the surface of that orb. 

have behaved about the same if M. Hermite had 
been able to place them on the moon, as they did 
when he sent them only ten miles above the earth. 


~~ 
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For the Companion. 


THE HAWTHORN BOUGH. 


A boy, oft in the lonely garden-close, 
Upon a bank of Man he laid his brow 
Under the hawthorn. Fora keepsake now 
Long after, in the city, where there glows 
At a wall’s bend, in sudden fires and snows, 
The chasing color of a hawthorn bough, 
His heart beats, nor can memory disallow 
Fresh tears, and salutation, ere she goes. 
For love of that old time untouched of doom 
en by. a branch as fair he dreamed and prayed, 
Fain would he kiss instead this shower bloom, 
And leave a life’s report beneath its shade 
Of doubt not solved, of passion not o’ercome, 
Of the great thirst for justice, unallayed. 
LovisE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


+o — 
GRIT. 


During a recent trip through the Dakotas, writes 
a correspondent, I came upon a woman who seemed 
to exemplify what may be termed true grit. It was 


cabin door to inquire my way. 
thrift!” I said to myself as I glanced about. A 
woman with a child in her arms answered my 
knock. 


Something in her voice prompted me to say, 
“You’re from New England?” 


country,” was her cheerful answer. 

“You like Dakota?” 

“Yes, or 1 shall when we get started,” she 
replied. ‘“We’ve been here three years. The first 
| season the frost killed the wheat. The next year 





| twas the drought spoilt fifty acres of as fine wheat | 


as I ever looked on. "“I'was hard, for we had to 
| mortgage a part of the farm, to keep above board. 
| We’ve got a good crop in this year, but what'll 
| happen we can’t tell,” she concluded, with a smile 

“You keep up a brave heart,” | remarked. 

“Oh, that isn’t all our ill luck!” said the woman. 
“Our team horses died this spring. John, my 
husband, gets a little blue sometimes. But I teil 

him we’re well off; we’ve both got our health, and 
we’ve a roof over our heads. If we prosper, we'll 
be out of debt in a year or two.” 

“You’ve no doctor very near in case you were 
sick,” was my remark. 

“Not within twenty miles; but we never get sick, 
you see; we're not able to,” she added, lightly. 
| “You must miss the social privileges of your 
| early life,” was my next remark. 
| “We're too busy, I guess, to be lonesome, 


” 


jdren. I should be ashamed of myself to be lone- 
some with them.” 


“I suppose there may be a school and church | 


| near?” was my query. 

| “Twenty miles away; that’s the nearest,” she 
}said. “But I teach the children, and we have 
services at the house every Sunday. John reads a 
|sermon, and he and I sing and read from the 
| Bible and pray. We like to do it; and then it’s 
good for the children.” 

“Don’t you sometimes wish to return to New 
England?” [ asked. 

“Oh no,” she laughed, “‘we’ve come here to stay, 
and we shall stick to Dakota. Our luck will turn 
if we hold on. You may hear of us yet among the 
noted citizens of the state.” 

1 rode away pondering. “With such a wife, 
what may not aman accomplish?” was the burden 
of my thought. 


— eee 
MONEY WELL SPENT. 


The buffalo of Ceylon carries his -head.in a 
peculiar manner, the horns thrown back and his 
nose projecting on a level with his forehead, thus 
securing him from a fatal front shot. This renders 
him a dangerous enemy, as he will receive any 
number of balls from a small gun in the throat 
and chest without showing the least distress. In 
“The Rifle and Hound in Ceylon” an account of a 
dangerous encounter with this animal is given. 
The writer had fired without killing the buffalo, 
and had not a single ball left. With a stealthy 
step and a short grunt the bull advanced upon the 
man, seemingly aware of his helplessness. 


Suddenly a bright thought flashed through my 
mind. Without taking my eyes off the animal, I 
_ a double charge of powder down the right. 


in sixpenny pieces, and two anna pieces. 

Quickly making them into a rol 
of rag, | rammed them down the barrel. They 
were hardly well home before the bull sprang 
forward. I had no time even to replace the ram. 
rod, and I threw it in the water, bringing my gun 
on full cock at the same instant. 

T now had a charge in my gun which, if reserved 
till he was within a foot of the muzzle, would 
certainly floor him. The horns were lowered, 
their points were on either side of me, and the 
muzzle of the gun barely touched his forehead 
when [ pulled the trigger, and three shillings’ 
worth of small change rattled into his hard head. 

Down he went, and rolled over with the suddenly 
checked momentum of his ape. Away went 
and I as fast as our heels would carry us, through 


the water and over the plain, knowing that he was 
not dead, but only stunned. 

There was a large fallen tree about half a mile 
from us, whose whitened branches, rising high 
above the ground, offered a tempting asylum. To 





to an astronomical oe peoree the awe diameter | 
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means of which diagrams of the changes of | 
pressure and temperature that the balloon experi- | 


The | 


density on the moon is proportional to the force of | 


If this is correct, then the instruments would — 


near noon of a hot July day that I rode up toa} 
“Poverty and yet | 


“Yes, but we’ve come West to grow up with the | 


she | 
| said; “and then there’s John and the three chil. | 


and barrel, and tearing off a piece of my shirt, I | 
took all the money from my pouch, three shillings | 


with the piece | 


| this we directed our steps, and after a run of # 
hundred yards we turned and looked behind us. 
| The buffalo had regained his feet and was follow- 
ing usslowly. We now experienced the difference 
of feeling between hunting and being hunted. 

By degrees the bull’s pace slackened, and he 
' fell) We were only too glad to be able to reduce 
our speed, but we had no sooner stopped. to 
breathe than he was up again, and after us. At 
length, however, we gained the tree, and beheld 
him stretched powerless upon the ground within 
two hundred yards of us. 


* 
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SHE DIED WITH HIM. 


Doctor Junker, a scientific explorer, travelled 
through Africa without armed escorts, accom- 
panied only by his native attendants and carriers. 
He had brought from west of the Makua a pair of 
red-tailed gray parrots. Their wings being clipped, 
they were allowed to go about freely in the enclos- 
ure; but the queen, who was specially attached to 
Doctor Junker, would perch half the day together 
by his side. Unfortunately the pair came to a 
tragic end. 


The king-bird had somehow fallen from the 
a. and received some internal injury. Seeing 

im on the ground, bleeding at the beak, I brought 
him to my couch, and laid him first on one side, 
then on the other, to give him a little ease; but all 
to no purpose, and in about an hour he lay dead, 
with outstretched wings. 

Meanwhile the queen parrot, who had 

| witnessed the accident, came in, and began to 
behave in a most extraordinary manner. First she 
| imitated to the life all the movements of her dying 
consort; then she crouched at some little distance, 
changing her position whenever he did, sighing, 
laying her head now on one side, now on the other; 
| in short, acting exactly as if she were suffering 
from the same injury that had befallen her mate. 

I kept my eyes riveted on the inseparable pair, 

and my amazement soon changed to a — of 
deep sympathy. The paroxysm of impulsive imi 
| tation lasted long enough to produce a marked 
effect on the organic functions of the little creature. 
Her grief, or whatever inexplicable influence it 
may have been, caused such a profound disturb- 
ance in the system that the vital action suddenly 
ceased while she was yet mourning the loss of her 
cqppenton. 

Without heeding the risk, she had drawn so near 
the fire that I was obliged at last to remove her to 
a place of safety. But the end was already at 
hand; she refused the most tempting morsels, and 
within twenty minutes of her partner’s death she 
had breathed her last gasp. 

hat are we to make of this far from solitary 
case? By what name shall we inscribe the puzzle? 
Imitative impulse, instinct, heart-breaking sorrow 
for the dear one—what shall we say caused the 
death of our little gray parrot? 


— +o 
LEISURE FOR STUDY. 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat reports a lesson 
administered to a sleeping-car porter who had 
| somehow imbibed a false idea of his own impor. 
| tance. The occurrence took place on the Houston 
and Texas Central Railroad. 


Two ladies boarded the train at a way station, 
|}and by some mistake were ushered into the 
Pullman car. That they were ladies was plain 
from their manner and their modest, refined faces, 
but their old-fashioned dress indicated that they 
were poor. 

My lord in brass buttons sallied up to them with 
an officious air, and finding out their mistake, 
began to show his insolence. He did not notice a 
gentleman who had entered the car at the same 
station, and now stood near the door quietly 
observing the scene. 

The porter had not gone far with his rudenes= 
before the gentleman advanced upon him. 

“Be seated, ladies,” he said, “until we reach the 
next station, when you can easily enter the other 
car.’ 

Then he beckoned to the conductor, and said: 

“Stop the train.” 

“Here, captain?” asked the conductor. 

“Yes, here.” 

There was a pull at the bell-rope, the train 
stopped, and the next moment the porter was on 
the track, and the gentleman was saying to him. 

“Now walk the fifteen miles to Dallas and study 

Oliteness as you trudge along. You 
onger in our employ.” 

Expostulations were useless, and the train moved 
off, leaving the ex-porter to follow on foot. The 
man who had given him the lesson was a high 
official of the road. 
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HE WAS OUT. 

A writer in Harper’s Bazar describes a singular 
adventure which befell a Buffalo woman at a large 
hotel in Berlin. She was making the tour of 
Europe with her two small children, and could 
speak no language but English. One night, having 
retired early with the little ones, she was awak 
ened by a peculiar noise, which she soon became 
convinced was made by some one trying to open 
the door between her room and the one adjoining. 


She “wasn't a bit scared,”—people never are 
under such circumstances,—but she got up quickly, 
turned on the electric light, and rang the beil. 
The sound at the door ceased suddenly, and 
pretty soon a “Dutchman,” as she called him, 
appeared in answer to the bell. 

“Speak English?” asked the woman—the usu:! 
first question. 

“T shpeaks heem a leetle,”’ was the reply. 

“There is some one in the next room trying to 
open my door.” 

“No; he is out,” said the man. 

“But there is some one there —a 
een ae you understand?” 

“He is oudt' He vill be een at halluf-past 
zwelf.” 

“No—a robber! a burglar! a thief—a thief, | tel! 
you—a thief in the next room!” 

“Vell,” meditatively, “I do not tink he ees 4 
tief, but he ees oudt. He vill be een at halluf-past 
zwelf, and I—vill—tell—heem—zat—you—want—to 
—see—heem.” 


robber—i 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number 
1. The old Stone Mill, Newport, R. I. 


2. Tomato, potato, onion, spinach, corn, aspire 
gus, radish, peas, carrot, pieplant. 


3. 1. Alfred Lammle. 2. Jacob Marley. 3. Caleb 
Plummer. 4. Mr. Stiggins. 5. Bertha Plummer 
6. Louisa Bounderby. 7. Prince Turveydrop. >. 
Nellie Trent. 9. Mrs.Gummidge. 10. Bob Sawyer. 
ll. May Fielding. 12. Dr. Slammer. 13. John Ed 
ward Nandy. 14. Edmund Sparkler. 15. Soph) 
Wackles. 16. Betty Higden. 17. Major Pawkin-. 
18. Georgiana Podsnap. 19. Henrietta Boflin. 2° 
Charity Pecksniff. 


4. Harvester. 

5. “Sail on, O ship of state.” 

6. Jack Horner. 

7. Priest, tripe’s, ripest, sprite, stripe. 
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COLONEL BURNABY. | 


Evelyn Burnaby, in his “Ride from Land’s End 
to John O’Groats,” recalls several interesting 
anecdotes of his brother “Fred,” who took the | 
world-famous ride to Khiva. From a child he | 
showed an adventurous and gallant disposition. 
“Q Master Freddy,” his nurse was accustomed 
to say, “you have got a contradictorious spirit!” 
It was possibly this native contradictorvousness 
which enabled him to fight so many adverse 
circumstances, and come out gaily victorious. 


When he was staying at Seville, an avaricious 
station porter, who had carried his luggage, 
shrugged his shoulder 8 W hen offered a gratuity of | 
twice the amount to which he was entitled. “Ah, 
quite so,” said Colonel Burnaby. “I find I have 
made a trifling mistake. Give me back the coin.” 

Then he promptly paid the man the exact 
amount, and handed the surplus to a beggar. 

\ large crowd immediately formed in front of 
the hotel, and Burnaby proceeded to deliver a 
political address to his dudtenc ‘e, Who were at that 
time inflamed by a spirit of revolution. 

“Anarchy is caused by a desire of equal rights 
and privileges,” said he. “Now you, porter, have | 
no right to complain. Whe beggar has an equal | 
right to a gratuity, espec ially when you demand 
more than your lawful dues.’ 

There was a sally of Jaughter, and the mendicant 
tribe were very importunate for some days to come. 

Again in Seville, when he was returning to his 
hotel very late at night, three Spaniards of the 
very worst type persistently followed him. The | 
streets were dark and narrow, and he began to | 
realize that his would-be assailants were rapt | 

aining on him. The position was critical, and it 
Seen ame necessary to display promptitude. As he 
walked, he began soliloquizing audibly, in the 
native tongue, at the same time letting the moon- | 
light flash along the barrel of a small revolver | 
which he always carried. His soliloquy took the | 
form of a mathematical “sum.’ 

“How many men could [ kill,” he inquired, 
“with six bullets, which are at the present moment 
in my pocket, if | accept as a fact that two bullets | 
would effectually polish off one man? Answer,— 
three. Right!” | 

The effect of this conclusion was very remark- 
able. The Spaniards at once turned about, and the 
mathematician was left master of the situation. 

Burnaby was very heavy, but not for that reason 
did he propose denying himself any desired | 
adventure. A balloon was to be sent up one day, 
and the French aéronaut refused to take him, 
owing to his bulky form. The balloon began to | 
rise gracefully from the ground, amid the plaudits 
of thousands and the strains of martial music, and } 
Burnaby seized the ropes and vaulted into the car. 
The descent of the balloon was the work of a 
moment. 

“Well, 





sare,” cried the unhappy aéronaut, “you | | 
spoil de effect. De band play, de people shout, we | 
rise, we mount. Magnifique! And then you, why, 
you put your ugly carcass into my balloon, and we 
go down plump!” Dare, dat is vot you do!” 

But Burnaby made himself so agreeable that he 
was allowed to make the ascension after all. 





—_ +o 


MEMORIAL OFFERINGS. 


There are offerings sacred to the hearts of 
kindred, such as only private grief may know; 
there are others in recognition of devotion to duty, 
such as the people make ina public manner. Of 
these latter, none is more suitable to the memory 
of the patriotic dead than examples of patriotism. | 
It is, moreover, in keeping with the generous | 
character of the soldier’s profession tht such 
examples may be drawn from the conduct of an 
enemy. A noble instance of this kind has recently | 
been told in England. It belongs to the history seal 
our Revolutionary War. 


When Lord Rawdon was in South Carolina he | 
had to send an express of great importance | 
through a part of the country filled with Conti- 
nental troops. 

A corporal of the 17th Dragoons, known for his | 
courage and intelligence, was selected to escort it. 

They had not proceeded far when they were 
fired upon, the express was killed and the corporal 
wounded in the side. Careless of his wound, he | 
thought only of his duty. He snatched the 
despatcn from the dying man and rode on till, 
from the loss of blooil, he fell. Then fearing the 
despatch would be taken by his enemy, he thrust 
it into his wound until the wound closed upon it 
and concealed it. He was found next day by a 
British patrol, with a smile of honorable pride 
upon his countenance, and with life just sufficient 
to point to the fatal depositors y of his secret. 

In searching the body the cause of his death was 
found, for the surgeon declared that the wound in 
itself was not mortal, but was rendered so by the 
irritation of the paper. 

Thus fell this patriot soldier—in rank ac corporal, 
he was.in mind a hero. His name was O’Lavery 
and he came from the parish of Moira, in County 
Down, Ireland. 
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APPEALS TO THE PRINCE, 





An amusing story comés from the Wabigoon | 
Lake Indian reserve, Canada. It seems that white 
men, regardless of treaty stipulations, have been 
poaching upon the preserves of the Indians. The 
red men resented this, but were at a loss what to 
dv about the matter, as the white men paid no 
heed to their objections. 


After much debate among themselves they con- 
clued to carry their case to the highest authority. 
T he chief went to Barclay station, therefore, and 

be nt the following cable message 

“To Prince of Wales, London, England. 

“White men cutting timber on Eagle Lake. 
Would you kindly come and settle matter? This 
was given to us. Please advise.—Kan KIWEASH, 
Chief Wabigoon Lake.” 

We may smile at the Indian’s simplicity, but his 
confidence and his wrongs certainly deserve con. 
sideration. 


ae 
IT. 


Readers who have never expressed themselves 
by slamming a door will hardly appreciate the | 
following: 


Mr. Bliffers and Mr. Whiffers have desks in the | 
same office. The other day Bliffers was trying to 
straighten an intricate account. 

“IT say, Whiffers,” he broke out, “can’t you run 
that type- writing machine without making such an | 
infernal racket?’ 

“No,” said Whiffers, ‘not when I’m writing toa 
man who has called mea fool.”"—New York Weekly. 


COULDN'T HELP 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- | 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use | 


of Burnett's Cocoame. { Ade. 
ITAR ‘ “gelf tana, without notes, 50 cts. 
Circular and cata. of in- | 


GUITAR. | FRED i ‘i ig oe 85 Fifth Ave.,C hicago. 
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quer Beaning Safelies, 







E. C. MEACHAM ARMS 00. ‘ST ios, 0 





LADY AGENTS Hcuits"*csrmocs, Gea 
ts Lhan oO! 


————— Corsets, and W 
les made. We can it. Send for terms, 
Box?) 8t. an prove it Co.,,3t.Louis, Mo, 


WALL PAPERS The handsomest desi ms sat 


lowest prices. From 3c. to 
50c. a roll. 100 samples f for 8c. Window shades, spring roll- 
ers,all colors,36c. H.fhomas & Bro., 927 MarketS.. , Paia,Pa, 





The Tendency 


of the age is toward artistic effects. We are abreast | 
of the times in our particular line— A ong papers. 100 
samples mailed for 8 cents. es 5 to 50c. a roll. 


| A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut St., Phila. 





ATH TUBS. Wholesale & Retail. For“ Bath 
Room” & “Portab:e.” Durab:e, many long 


an used renewed, light, little wa- 
oe & ter. Best bath ever known. Agents 
: ay and others send for circulars. 
=) E. J. Knowlton, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Send fer Catalog 

= 
HORT HAND of Books and helps 


ELFTAUCHT for self-instruction 


by Benn Pitman and Jerome B. Howard, to 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


THOUSAND OP gaveD 
Dealers’ bi Rr te br bur- 
Bit DIRE F A os 
BICYCLES sd ieee 















factory prices. New and best ’ 
makes; say what you want. Send for — cata.ogue. 
CHAS. H. SIEG. MFG. Co., 275 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL. 








HIRES” Rootbeer, 


BICYCLES eaves 
PAYMENTS. 
New or 2d hand; lowest prices, lar; 
& est stock ; ma) kers & oldest dealersin 
ey U.S. We sell everywhere. 
ROUSE, HAZARD & CO. & @8t., Peoria, I 
GENTS LOOK HERE. Men and Women, or 
J\ Boys and Girls who want work while out of st se ehool. 
Magic Carpet Fastener. The greatest labor- 
saving invention of the 19th century. Carpets taken up 
and relaid without driving or drawin k. Send 25c. 
for sample pac e. Mention whether for Ingrain or 
Brussels carpets, or send 50 cents for both styles. THE 
MAGIC CARPET FASTENER CO.,1319 11th Av.,Altoona,Pa. 


WORLD’S FAIR 
SOUVENIR PUZZLE. 


A correct map of the World's | 
Fair Groundsth howing all the build- 
ings, with party going through, 
positively the greatest invention of 
the age, instructive, amusing and 
ornamental. Sells 6n sight. 25 cts. 
each by mail. Agents warte 

The Burleigh & Enwright Mf; Co., 

Cleboiaea Chin’ 4 


WALL PAPER. 


Send 5 cents postage for 100 samples and “Guide, how 
to Paper and Economy in House Decoration.” All the 
latest designs at very lowest prices. 


ALFRED 30-32 W. 13th St., New York. 
PEATS, 136-138 W. Madison St., Chicago. 
Send to nearest address. 


The “B & H” Lamp 


AND IT GIVES SUCH 


Perfect Light, 


are two of the reasons 

why so many are sold 

‘°. by Leading Dealers. 

} Send for our Little 
Book which tells more 
about this wonderful 
Lamp. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. ao. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO. | 






























It’s so ony to Light 






OSTO 
Factories : MERIDEN, CONN. 


‘Barbour’s Linen Thread 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


‘Hand and Machine Work. © 


| LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


Sweeping 
Day Again ? 


“Sweeping day 
again? Well, I’m 
getting tired of this. 
_e 1 would rather miss 
a meal than come home and find things | 
in this. shape. There’s one way of 
sweeping without dust and this bother. | 


Vil send up a 
CARPET 


BISSEL SWEEPER.” 


The ‘‘BissELLS’’ form the right method. 
Why cling to the wrong one? 


8o.d everywhere. 


Omfort Powder 


Is a ‘‘Healing Wonder.” 
It Cures 


Eczema. 
Chafing. 
Pimples. 
Itching. 
Salt Rheum. 
Burns. 
Sunburn. 
Tender Feet. 
Infant Chafing 
and all 
Inflammation. 
Send four cents in stamps for Sample and Book. 
Sold by Druggists. 50 cents per Box, or by post. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 


e Comfort Soap for Hands, Face and | Complexion. 
it’ is Antiseptic, Emollient and Curative. % ets a cake. 





























| ington Street, Salem, Mass. 
| this machine. #10 per day can be made easily. 


EDISO 


| HEAD, and headache 


Best in Quality and Quantity. 






SYLPHCYCLESEZsy 


All riderssay.Our spring irame 
with pneumatic tires saves 
muscle and nerve aud is 
A uxury indeed. You want 
—Mihe best. Investigate. We 
also make a 30 pound rigid 
ay Sylph. Cuta. free. 

» Co. Mfrs. 8 Gst.] Gst.,Peoria, IIL 


WALL PAPERS 


On receipt of 5 Cents J the largest 

for gosta ‘e we will mail and be g “ 

selected ae of samples FR RE E! = me U.S 
Instructions 

CHAS. M as KILLEN, 614 & 616 $'S0. 20th S St., Phila 


A TELEGRAPH | OPERATOR'S 
ys good wage 


women oth 
tiekly cow We Kade to it 


ourgraduatesin 











Ladies and girls, if zou 
y Want air or exercise 


GRIPPLES nai or 
riot TRICYCLE 


= cot 
CHEAP FOR ALL. 
mp AY MFG. CO., Elyria, 0. 


For the Helpless. 


Send for illustrated cata- 
logue (free) of Rolling, Re- 
clining and Carrying my ¥ 
Inv:lids’ Comforts, | ete. ~ 


dress Sarg + £ 
ork, 0 


814 Brosiway. pew 
Muskegon, Mic 

Mention Yo “ale 's Companion. 
YOUR 














WITH 
DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 
Water will run from it pure and clean. It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will /ast four or five 
times (onger.. Equally useful for any iron work. Send for 
circulars. JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


YOUR BABY 
should oe KH out-of-doors in warm 
weather. He too young to play 

alone. Put ie in his 

Baby’s Delight 
machine and see him eter it. He | 
bobs up and down by his own effort; 
he cannot fall out or tip over. fetter | 
than a nurse. In the yard, on the 
piazza, any where—he’s s»fe and hap- 
py, and is avenge every muscle of his litt e body. 6 
months to 4 years. Deliver free cast of Chicago. Circu- 
larfree. Send ®3.50 to a R MFG, CO.,22 Wash- 
hoonts Wanted to sell 





$3.50 





FOR SALE. 
Address, 
NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO., 


30 Park Place, 
NEW YORK. 


Masonic Temple Building, 
CHICAGO. 





ol ¥, over FIFTY YEARS this. old Sov ereign remedy for 


ARRH and ull its attendant npaladios has been in 
= AR was introduced by C WEN, in 1835, and 
while other remedies have peek and after a brief 

period gone nat of existence, THE ou mAs - 
ALL’S rt hd sales increase cnen year. 
CATA RRHAL AFFECTIONS, A COLD IN THE 
roceeding from it itare QUICKLY 
CURED,and it often REMO NESS. Keep bot- 
tle well —- Notice the facsimile signature of CHAS. 
BOWEN rice, 25 cents per bottle. 


| F.C. KEI TH, General Agent, Cleveland, O. 





These Men's Heavy Wool Trou-ers 
Sent postage paid for $2.50. 
You would pay your clothing dealer 


eheck and stripe. Send the waist 
measure, and inside measure of leg 
from crotch to soie of s shoe. Sizes 31 
to 44inch waist, and 28 to 35 inch length. 
Ready towear. We guarantee wear 
and fit,and will return money or ex- 
change them if they do not suit. 
Iliustrated Catalogue FREE. 


KING & TAYLOR, Clothiers, Boston, Mass. 








For LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


Gives a beautiful Jet Black Gloss, 
Softens and Preserves the Leather. 
Purchaser pays no faney price for ex- 
pensive boxes and wrappers, and gets 








Ask your Dealer for it. 
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PHONOGRAPHS 


$4 for the same thing. Dark grey small | 


BOOKS FREE: 
MRS. FRANK LESLIE’S 


“ARE MEN GAY DECEIVERS ?” 






Price 50c., 
mailed 
for one 





of 


Juvenile Soap, 


and ro cents for e and ckin Send for 
Kirk’s Free vl a, ” ” 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., 360 N. Water St., Chicago. 


A Splendid Offer. 


Any one of the following NEW and charming Piano 
Pieces, by mail, postpaid, for ten cents; an ve for 
forty cents; any ten for seventy cents; entire list of 
sixteen pieces, on!y $1.00. Here is a graded list of the 

pieces, the easiest first, the hardest last: 1.—Fairy 

olka, very ea 2.—German Patrol, “er 2 e but pleas- 
ing. 3.- ‘Coben | ustic Dance, quite jolly. —~Sword and 
Shie.d March, full of life and spirit. i Post Horn 
Polka, extremely Prey. 6. Sweet Kriar Mazurka, 
nice and _ dainty. Danse Artique, charmingly o!d- 
fashioned. 8.— Yood Bye to Dolty, % > ge | Milit ary 
March, with elegant illustrated title page. ~—Thist! 
Down, as light and airy as the name. ‘10. Girls at 
Piay, describing how they march, jump rope, dance 
ehatter and quarrel. 11.— Tenderness, a lovely bit of 
me.ody. 12.—Nocturne in B flat, in P. A. Selinecker's 
best Ea e. 13.—Be True to Me,a brilliant set of waltz- 
es. Longing Hearts, a gavotte caprice, which all 
Sood 7 ayers appreciate. 15.—Valse Poctique, full of 
sentiment. 16.—La Vivandiére, moderately difficult. 
but extremely good. 
8.ea. aper, no cheap printing, no “chestnuts,” 
no “aitbum” ‘collec tion, but sixteen SEPARATE 
pieces of regular sheet music, handsome'y engraved 
and printed. All new and attractive. Regular price 
of the sixteen plores. $7.40. We offer them at less than 
one-seventh the regular price, to introduce them 
nickly all over the country. This offer good for 

HIS MONTH ONLY. Send for one piece and 
you will a8 9 to send for all. Don’t miss this great 
opportunity. This advertisement will not appear 
again. So order at once and tell your friends. 


PHELPS MUSIC CO., Springfield, Mass. _ 


“WWE RL’ 

a &CUFFS.—— 
Lene gen AN IN 
Ard Vdd Of 


| DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. —-— RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO. 


The best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Try them. You will like them, 
Look well. ‘it well. Wear well. 
Sold for 25 cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 
pairs of cuffs. A yous collar and pair of cuffs sent - 4 

a eail for 6 cents. Address, giving size and style wante 
Reversible Collar Co., 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 


If You Have 


Scrofula, 

Sores, Boils, or 

any other skin disease, 
take 


MESS 


the Superior 
Blood-Purifier 
and Spring Medicine. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 
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“What! Corns and Bunions all gone?” 
“Yes, Lam bappy to say, through the merits of | HAN- 
SON’S CORN VE I can now walk with ease.’ 


HANSON’S 


_ CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him cor 
vince you that some imitation is just as good; send by 
mail to W. T. Hanson & Co., Schenectady . 
Every box is warranted to cure, or money Pefunded. 
Price, 15 and 25 cents. 





Ever Use the old-fashioned 
stove polish? How did you look 
after your hard, dirty work ? 
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The Modern Stove Polish 
is clean, with NO ODOR or DUST. 
Applied with a Cloth with Little Labor. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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ELEPEREETERL RES BERS E* a 


AFTER THE FAIR IS OVER—IF NOT NOW— 
YOU MAY WANT A 


LIGHT RUNNING BICYCLE 


Remember the address—get catalogue. 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO., 
fe: Beet. homes coal New York. 
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“INDIAN DORE.” 


In June, 1746, Jonathan Dore, a boy twelve years 
old, was told by his father, who was at work with 
other men in the field, to sit on the fence and keep 
a sharp lookout for Indians, who were suspected 
to be not faraway. This wasin or near Rochester, 
N.H. The boy sat whistling on the fence. The 
Indians all at once came in sight. He gave the 
alarm and the men all escaped; 
could get down from the fence the Indians seized 
him. His father saw him captured and carried 
off, but could do nothing. Eleven years afterward 
the Fort William Henry massacre occurred. Among 
the New Hampshire soldiers who escaped was a 


Dover man, who declared confidently that he had | 


seen Jonathan Dore. He had often been at Mr. 
Dore’s house and knew Jonathan well. He was 
sure he had not been mistaken in his identification. 


When the massacre became general, after the 
surrender of the fort, the Dover man ran for the 
woods and was closely pursued by an Indian. 
His pursuer gained upon him so fast that he 
turned at last and faced him, to meet his unavoid 
able fate. The uplifted tomahawk was just de 
scending upon his head when he recognized, amid 
the paint and costume of an Indian, the eyes of 
Jonathan Dore. 

The recognition seemed to be mutual. 
Indian dropped his tomahawk at his side, ar 
walked slowly back to the fort. 

Such was the story of the returned soldier, but 
it gained little credit. Two years later, however, 
Jonathan Dore suddenly made his appearance in 
Rochester, after an absence of more than thirteen 
years. 

He had been treated kindly by the St. Francis 
tribe, to Which his captors belonged, had married 
an Indian girl, had acquired the habits and 


disposition of an Indian, and indeed had almost | 


| 


forgotten that he was descended from another 
race. He bore a part in all the cruelties at the 
taking of Fort illiam Henry. A white man 
whom he was pursuing turned upon him just in 
season to arrest the descending tomahawk, and 
then Dore saw a face which had been familiar to 
him in childhood. 

Memories of his father’s fireside and the happy 
scenes of his boyhood rushed upon his mind; his 
arm fell and he walked back to the fort and took 
no further part in that horrible tragedy. 

From that time he thought continually of his 
boyish home, but his wife and children bound him 
to the Indians with ties that could not be severed. 

Then came Major Rogers and his Rangers, intent 
upon avenging the Fort William Henry butchery. 
Dore was absent in the field husking corn. Hear. 
ing a general discharge of muskets, and knowing 
that an enemy was upon the village, he kept him- 
self concealed, and from his hiding-place witnessed 
the massacre that followed. Then the village was 
set on fire, and after the flames subsided he 
ventured forth. 

Among the ruins he found the bodies of his wife 
and children. He buried them in one grave, and 
with them his attachment to the Indians. As soon 
as possible he made his way back to Rochester. 

He settled in Lebanon, Maine, married again, 
and spent there the remainder of his days, famous 
for his marksmanship, especially with the bow 
= arrow, and known to every one as “Indian 

Jove. 


-O- 
IGNORANT. 


There is a story of a farmer’s boy who boasted 
that he had a farm which was exempt from taxa. 
tion, not subject to execution, and equal in value 
to any other of three times its area. “Where is 
your farm?” some one asked. “Under my hat,” 
said the boy. That the would-be farmer sometimes 
has nota very good farm under his hat is laughably 
illustrated by the author of “Sunny Manitoba.” 


Many amusing stories are told of the ignorance 
of young Englishmen who have gone out in the 
confident belief that “any man can farm.” 
following I know to be authentic: 

A man who had probably never before seen, 
much less handled, an agricultural implement, on 
being told to “hitch his oxen to the plow,” backed 
one of them between the handles, and was then at 
a loss what to do with the other. * 

Another man—like the former an English gen- 
tleman—actually plowed for an hour without a 
plowshare! The event was held to be worthy of 
commemoration. He was invited to a convivial 
entertainment, and all unconscious of his merits,— 
or demerits,—was well pleased with the derisive 
flatteries bestowed upon him, until the final act of 
decorating him as the champion plowman of 
Manitoba made him unpleasantly aware of his 
ludicrous position. 

But ignorance is no monopoly of the English 
emigrant. The laugh is sometimes the other way. 
With charming simplicity a Canadian one day 
expressed to my son his surprise that so many 
Englishmen emigrated to Manitoba. 

“Why don’t they remain at home,” he asked, 
“and take up homesteads near London?” 


jinnaniniementiilipeipsenanctinasianine 
TO-DAY IN TO-MORROW. 


Not only poets, but statesmen, discern “the 
gigantic shadows which futurity casts upon the 
present.” Once, at a social meeting at James 
Freeman Clarke’s church, Charles Sumner ad- 
dressed the young people in an informal talk. 

He said not a word of what he had done, nor did 
he speak of the past; but he discoursed of the 
magnificent future which was before the rising 
> ag and the noble duties which they had 
0 fuliil. 


but before he | 
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They Indicate Character. 
It is absolutely true that 
clean, white teeth : — 
Tell much to the keen ob- 
server. 


Men have lost rare opportv- | 
nities because of the marked | 


uncleanliness of their teeth. 


Women have lost the devo- 
tion of men from the same 


FRUBIfOA 

For THe OAM 
‘ p will save you from 
/| all this. It's a 
* ) luxury and a ben- 
efit. It’s delicious- 
ly flavored, sweetens the breath, 
stops decay, hardens the gums, 
and adds a charm of its own to 
the most irregular teeth. It’s 
perfect. 


cause. 
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25 cents. All Druggists. 
Sample vial free. Address 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





| Fashionable Wraps. 


The | 


| See = , 
are also described. Send 6 cents, ment 


As he spoke of the great opportunities awaiting | 


the young, he said he wished he had been born 
later, so as to be able to take part in the events 
which soon would come. 
“Mr. Sumner,” said a lady later in the evening, 
I think the Lord knew better than you when you 
ought to be born.” ; : 
The lady was right—bright women always say 
the pat word. But the great senator’s wish was 
but the expression of his desire to participate in 


“ 


the great events whose spirits he saw striding on | 


before the events. He recognized, for he had the 
prophet’s sight, that 
to-morrow.” 


_—— 
HER MESSAGE. 
“What shall I write mamma for you?” asked 


Marjorie’s father, as he gave his small daughter 
his good-night kiss. 


“Tell her,” said five-year- He. + 
kine her fe my come - year-old Marjorie, “that I 


“in to-day already walks | 


**Con I have my Jackets and 
Wraps made to order for less tian 
Ican buy them ready-made ?’’ Of 
course you can if you deal at the 
right place. 

Ye are manufacturers of cloaks 
and wraps ard and make every gar- 
mcnt to order, thus fesuring a per- 
fect fit and excellent fir ie 
con gave you from £3 to $15 on ev 
7 garment. We pay the express 
che: ges. 

Our new Falland Winter cat- 
alugue illustrates Jackets from 
$4 up; Copes frm $4 up; New- 
markets from $7 up; Velvet and 
Plush Capes, Jackets, Taiior 
Made Suits, Furs, etc. 

We will send you our catalogue 
by return mail, also new meas- 
urement diagram (which insures a perfect fit), a 
48-inch tape measure, and a full assortment of sam- 
ples of stylish cloakings, velvets and plushes from 
which to select, on receipt of six cents postage. 
You may choose from our catalogue any style you 
desire and we will make it to order f r you from 
any of our mat-rials. We also sellcloakings by the 
yard. Please mention THE COMPANION. We in- 
vite ladies residing in New York to visit our store, 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
21 Wooster Street, New York. 


Corticelli 
Lace Silk. iiss 


fone over ringsor moulds of other forms; also for Tat- 
ting, for Netting, for Knitting, or any other work where 
open and tterns in lace e! are desire 
Buyers should jook for the words Fast Dye and 
Washing Colo: on one end of each spool ; on the other 


words Corticelli Lace Silk No. 300 will appear. 










This fs a new sili 
thread of peculiar cor. 
struction and great 
beauty, made ex press- 













subjects are 
Corticelli 






Corticelll 

Drawn- 

A work and 
Reelirg 

Raw Silk 

as seen at 


Pp 
hades, 
i Embroid- 
* ery and 
Pillow Lace 
1 joning year, 
and we will mail you the book—96 pages, *7 illustrations 

NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 






Darning, | 


the World’s | 


The New Liberty Bell 


Proclaims Ameri- 
can freedom anew. 
4 It thrills our hearts 
4 asdid the old one 
those of our fore- 
fathers. 


Cudahy's 
Extract of 
Beef. 


—Rex Brand, 
Proclaims free- 
dom from kitchen 
drudgery, freedom 
from impure food. 
i It’s nourishing— 
economical—convenient; it is made from the 
lean portions of prime, healthy beef. 

The most delicate invalid can partake of it 
with relish. Makes strengthening and refresh- 
ing bouillon. Sold everywhere. 

Send 6c. for postage on sample package—mailed free. 


The Cudaky Packing Co., So. Cmaba, Neb, 


Unlike the Dutch Process — 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C€0.’S 


\BreakfastCocoa 
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a) which is absolutely 
| | pure and soluble. 


) Ithas morethan three times 
| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
romical, costin 
It is delicious, 
DIGESTED. 


Sugar, and is far more eco- 
g less than one cent a cup. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


nourishing, anG EASILY 
“’Tyrian” 












Invalid Cushion. 


INFLATED WITH AIR. 





A MOTHER recently said to us: **I wish I 
} had known of those cushions sooner. When 
;my boy had that bed-sore your cushion was 
such a relief to him.”’ 

We believe but few people really know the 
value of rubber air goods in the invalid’s room. 
They are soft, light and pliable, do not become 
heated, and are easily packed in a small place 
|} when notin use. We make Rubber Air Pillows, 
Hospital and Invalid Cushions and Bed Pans. 
| Ask your Druggist for them. 





If he does not have them, write to us. 
Our Pamphlet, ‘“Worth Reading,’’ Sent Free. 


'TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 





Metal 
Tipped. 


Gutta Percha on both sides of steel. 





See Name “EVER READY’’ on Back of Each Stay. 
Warranted water-proof. 


Manufactured hy = YPSILANTI DRESS STAY M 


Will Not 
Cut 
Through, 


Beware of Imitations. 


FC. CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 


OR SALE BY ALL JOBBERS AND RETAILERS. 








SPECIAL )MODEL DRESS STEEL CO., 74 Grand St., New York. : 

, WEPOTS. ‘ BROWN & METZNER, 535 Market Street. San Francisco. 
9999599999999999909999999999999099999 f 2000 
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GENTLEMEN. ¢ 
Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Price. $ 
Fine Calf Dress Shoes, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00. bis 





Shoe. 


Value. Boys 


protect you against high prices. 


39999990393939999999093090999939399399 


next in need. 


93939303 


Very Stylish. 
Policemen’s, Farmers’ and Letter Carriers’ $3.50 
Three Soles, Extension Edge. 
. $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes for General Wear. 
and Youths wear the $2.00 and $1.75 School Shoe. 
Ladies, $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes. 


W. L. Douglas Shoes are made of the best material, in all the 
latest styles, and sold by shoe dealers everywhere. 


Do You Wear Them ? 


IW. 1. Douglas’ name and price is stamved on the bottom before they leave the factory, to 
Doing the largest advertised shoe business wn the world we 
are contented with a small profit, knowing that the extra value put in W. L. Douglas Shoes 
will give a continuous increase to our business. 
makes the price to sut himself. He will charge you from $4 to $5 a pair for 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3.00 shoe. 
price system +s the best for you, because it quarantees full value by the manufacturer, for the 
money paid, and saves thousands of dollars annually to those who wear W. 1. Douglas Shoes. 
If von wish to economize in your foot wear it will pay you to examine W. L. Douglas Shoes when 
Sent by Mail, Postage Free, when dea'ers cannot supp.y you. 

Send for Catalogue with fuil instructions how to order by mail. 
Address W. 1 
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Extra 
For 
Best Dongola. 


The dealer who sells you unstamped shoes 


The stamped name and 


Take no substitute. 
DWUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 
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MADE UPON HONOR ! 


Kent & Stanley Company’s 


SEAMLESS FILLED GOLD 





Watch Chains! 


A strip of solid gold on the 









outside. <A strip of composition 


metal on the inside. 


Ask Your Jeweler (a) 


for one of our 


1500 Styles. 





_ Kent & Stanley Co., 


Providence, R. I. 
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Pears’ 


People have no idea 













how crude and cruel 
soap can be. 

It cuts the skin and 
frets the under skin; 
makes redness and 
roughness and _ leads 
to worse. Not soap, 
but the alkali in it. 
Pears’ Soap has na 
alkali in it. 
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Made almost wholly of MALLEABLE IRON aid 
OUGHT STEEL, will LAST A 
LIFETIME if properly used. 


Suid ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALES- 
MEN FROM OUR OWN WAGONS throug)..ut 
this Country and Canada. 


SALES TO JANUARY 1, 1893, 258,460 


MADE ONLY BY 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. Branch bactory: Toronto, Ont. 
Founded 1864. Vaid up Capital, $1,000,000. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Home Comfort’? Steel Hot-Air Furnaces. 


See our Earhitat, No, 44, Section O, Manufaciures 
Balding, “ World’s Columbian Exposition.” 


WALL PAPER, 


Samples and book ‘How to Paper’ 
sent Free. White Blanks Ep °. 
Now Golds Pe. 

Embos'd Golds, tic 
Painters and Paper 
{%| Hangers send bu: iress 
| ecard for our! arge S°m.- 
ple Buoks by exprevs. 


Kayser & Allman, 


419-418 Arch St.. 
922-A Market St , 

















adelphia, Penna, 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subseription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eiglt—which is the number 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.— Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed, 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to ctrangere 

o renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent--and 
then money can be paid to him. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable | 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





For the Companion. 


SUMMER DRESS. 


It would probably surprise many readers to be 


told that the majority of persons do not dress | 


warmly enough during the summer months. Yet 
the record-books of physicians would go far to 
prove the truth of such a statement. 

The difficulty, however, is not so much with the 
amount of clothing worn as with the material of 
which it is made. 

Any good housewife knows, from her experience 


in the laundry, that it takes longer for flannels to | 


dry than for sheets. This is to be explained, not 


30 much by the fact that woollen goods absorb | 


more moisture than linen and cotton goods, as by 
the fact that wool is a poor conductor of heat, so 


_ that water is not so readily evaporated from 


flannel as from cotton and linen 

It is precisely this difference between the two 
materials of which the greater part of our clothing 
is made that should decide us in favor of woollen 
clothing for summer. At least those articles 
which come in contact with our bodies should be 
made of that material. 

Because, unlike other animals, man is not 
covered with hair, he has been forced, in order to 
preserve his body-heat, to clothe himself in some 
suitable substitute, and the necessity is obviously 
just as urgent in summer as in winter. 

An athlete who should fail to don his “sweater” 
after violent exercise, no matter what the season 
of the year, would be thought to deserve the 
severe cold which his careless action had invited. 


The nobleman says, “I lord it over you all.” 

The priest says, “I pray for you all.” 

The Jew, from his commanding position at the 
“top of the heap,” says, “I make money out of you 
all.” 

The soldier says, “I protect you all.” 

The meniicant says, “I beg from you all.” . 

The farmer, sweating under his burden at the 
foot of everything, murmurs, “God’s will be done, 
but I feed all six of you!” 

Itis possible that this group, with the legends 
translated into English, might have a considerable 
sale in the agricultural districts of the United 
States—it might have, that is to say, if the pros- 
pects of spare cash for the farmers were a little 
better than they are at present. 


DEVOTED DOGS. 


A writer in Our Animal Friends relates a story 
of two fox terriers, Tan and Tally, which belonged 
to a physician in southern California, and were 
the playmates of his little daughter Mabel. They 
had been her companions from her babyhood, and 
she was now five years old. On the day in question 
she and they were frolicking in the garden, when 
the little girl’s attention was attracted by a 
peculiar noise in a bush at her elbow: 


She peered into the branches to see what had 
made the noise. Instantly the head of a snake 
reared itself before her, and the sound of its 
rattles was repeated. Mabel stood as it fascinated. 
The gardener, at work not far off, screamed to her 
to run, and hurried as fast as he could to her 
rescue. Hurry as he might, however, he would 
have been too late but for the dogs. 

They saw the little girl’s danger, and threw 
themselves between her and it, worrying the 
snake till the man could come up and kill it. They 
were quite aware of their own danger; again and 
again, when camping out with their master, they 
had shown the greatest terror at the sound of a 
snake’s rattles; but they could not see the chil 
injured. 

Yhen the mother came in answer to the shouts 
of the gardener, she found Mabel safe, but both 
dogs were already in the agonies of death. 


A QUESTION OF BALANCES. 


The French-Canadian habitans are not without a 
considerable sense of humor, and they highly 
appreciate the following story, told of a prosper- 
ous baker in a town not far from Quebec 

The baker was in the habit of buying his butter 

jin pound balls or rolls from a farmer with whom 


| he had a good deal of “dicker.” 
| these butter-balls looked rather small, he weighed 
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“ Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” 


SEPTEMBER 7, 1893. 





Cleanse ine teeth and seinen breath by atte} AGENTS ; WANTED ON SALARY 


( Adv. 
or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 








1k Erasing Pencil. Agents making per week. 





MUST HAV 


free by mail for 2c. Stamp. 
Immense, Unrivalled. Onl good one ever invented. SOLD BY 
eats weights. Sales unparalleled. .00 a Day. 
WriTe QUICK. BROHARD & CO., Phila., Penn. FIRST-CLASS 


hh 
AGENTS AT ONCE, | MONROE ERASER MFG. CO.. X 107, La Crosse, Wis. 
Sample Sashlock (Pat. 1892) 











remarkable values in lines of goods, 
made exclusively for our own trade : 

2 Lines Fancy Suitings, 52 

2 Lines Diagonal Suitings, 

2 Lines Mottled Suitings, 48 


2 Lines Illuminated Diagonal] | 


1 Line Four-Toned Dashed 


2 Lines Covert Tailor Cloth 





Dress Goods — 


FOR EARLY FALL. 


1347 KOGERS KROS.AI.* 
(sj ‘a 


We call special attention to eleven 
















These 
goods have 
stood the test for a 
nearly 50 years which ay, 
proves conclusively that they are the best. 
If you are not sure where the genuine 
1847 Rogers Goods can be obtained, address 
the MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Ct. 
Illustrations of latest designs and valuable inform- 
ation will be mailed you. (Mention this paper.) 


inches wide, 85c. per yard. 






50 inches wide, $1.00 per yard. 


inches wide, $1.00 per yard. 








Suitings, 48 inches wide, $1.25 per yard. 


Asthma 
Suitings, 50 inches wide, $1.25 per yard. Gui fferers 


Send at once for our book telling of the 
New Departure in the treatment of 
Asthma and Hay-Fever by constitutional 
—— medicines which remove the cause of the 

disease and Cure to Stay Cured. It gives 
James McGreery & Co., names and addresses of patients all over the 

country who are willing to inform you of 
Broadway and 11th Street, the success we have attained in their cases. 

New York. | Free by Mail. 


| P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Suitings, 52 inches wide, $1.50 per yard. 


Samples sent on request. 








Noticing that | 


them, and found that they were all under a pound | 


in weight. 

Thereupon he had the farmer brought before the 
magistrate, and accused of dishonest practices. 

“These butter. balls,” said the judge to the 
farmer, “certainly weigh less than a pound. Have 
you any scales?” 

“I have,” answered the farmer. 

“And have you weights?” 

| “No—no weights.” 

“Then how can you weigh your buttey-balls?” 

| “That's verd simple,” said the farmer. ‘While 
I’ve been selling the baker butter, I’ve been buying 

| pound loaves of bread from him; and I use them 
for weights on my scales!” 

The farmer was acquitted; but as butter is worth 
more by the pound than bread, he found presently 
that he had to provide himself with iron weights 
for his scales, in order to prevent the baker from 

| cheating him still. 


WHAT CLARENCE WANTED. 


All of Mrs. Morrison's children were very fond 
| of ice-cream, from eleven-year-old Charley, down 
to Clarence, the baby. One day they had all been 
particularly good, and Mrs. Morrison, who is an 
| appreciative mother, filled their hearts with joy 
| by taking them all to a bakery near by for some 
| ice-cream. Four beaming faces smiled over the 
| little table. 


; the waiter. 
Little Clarence looked surprised. Did his mother 
| prefer strawberries to the dish they all liked so 





| 
| 


Yet how often, on a hot day, are sensible people , 


guilty of similar negligence! 

Every one understands the danger of getting 
into a ctraught of air when in a heated condition; 
yet how many of us thoroughly appreciate the 
fact that if, while thus heated, we have anything 
except wool next to our bodies we are placing 
ourselves in a similar perilous position? 

Cotton and linen clothing convey the heat away 
from the body much too rapidly, and the natural 
result is a chill. 

‘i esis 


SOCIETY IN PLASTER. 


The popular idea of the state of government and 
society is often something quite different from 
what the statesmen, or at any rate from what poli 
ticlans, suppose it to be. It is seldom that this 
popular notion of things can be shown so com. 
pletely, in a symbolic representation, as has been 
lone in a certain bit of plaster which has lately 
commanded an extraordinary sale in the country 
listricts of Germany. 

In that country, as is sometimes the case in this, 
peddlers of plaster images go about from house to 
1ouse. The image which has commanded so 
unusual a sale is thus described : 

On the steps of a sort of stairway which ascends 
to a little level landing and then comes down again 
wre seven human figures. One represents the 
emperor, with sceptre and crown; another, a 
nobleman, bearing a sword; another, a priest in 
his cassock; another, a helmeted and armed sol. 
lier; another, a beggar with staff and pouch; and 
last of all, at the foot of the ladder, a farmer or 
peasant, carrying a heavy sack of grain. 

Upon each of these figures there is a little legend 
which represents what each character is supposed 
to be saying. 

The emperor—who, by the way, is not the highest- 
placed figure in the group, that honor having been 
reserved for the Jew—says, “Il govern you all.” 


| seemed to his wonderin 


much? 

“T will have chocolate,” said Charley, with dig 
nity, recklessly wasting his opportunity as it 
small brother. Clarence 
Would he order 


turned anxiously to Johnny. 
some strange thing, too? 
“I want vanilla,” said Johnny. 
Mrs. Morrison saw an expression of mingled 
doubt and determination on the face of her young- 
est. “What will you have, Clarence?” she aske¢ 
“7 want ith-cream!” was the emphatic reply. 


STRONG TRIO. | 


During the financial panie that occurred in 
General Jackson's administration, in connection 
with his removal of the public deposits from the 
United States Bank, the suggestion was made in 
Boston that a delegation of three persons be sent 
to Washington to see the President and persuade 
him, if possible, to reconsider his action. 

An old Quaker merchant, who was one of the 
insolvents, viewed this idea with great favor, and 
nominated for the purpose a certain merchant 
remarkable for his flow of language, another who 
wept with ease on all occasions, and himself for 
the third delegate. 

“Henry can do all the talking,” he said, explain- | 





ing his plan to a friend, “William can do all the 
crying; and I will go as a monument of the 
times!” 


BULLET WAVES. 


One of the interesting results of the recent 
experiments in England in photographing flying 
bullets has been to show that the disturbance in 
the air travels faster than the bullet itself. 


The photographs exhibit air waves in advance | 
of the bullets, even when the latter are moving | 
faster than the velocity of sound. | 

In one case where the bullet was moving consid- | 
erably faster than sound travels in the air it was | 
preceded by an atmospheric disturbance which, | 
at the moment the photograph was taken, was half | 
an inch in advance of the point of the bullet. 
Even when the bullets were travelling four times | 
as fast as sound the atmospheric disturbance kept 
ahead of them. | 


| 

MRS. ANSON says it must have been a woman | 
who invented the alphabet. If it had been a man 
he would have begun it with the letter I. But 

Mrs. Anson is probably wrong. If a woman had | 


| invented it, the first letter would have been U. | 





Stylish Cloaks *™\ jeu." 
y Materials. 
At Prices Positively lower than the most common Cloaks 
are usually sold. 
Through the recent great financial depression we secured thousands of pieces of 


fine Cloaking Materials, at much less than actual cost of production, and are thereby 
enabled to offer high class garments at prices that will astonish the most critical. 


| “I will take strawberry,” said Mrs. Morrison to | More than sixty thousand cloaks were sold by us through the mails last season, 


because each garment is of superior fit, finish and workmanship and imparts to the 
wearer that degree of style, grace and comfort so hard to obtain. Our unmatchable 
low prices, coupled with the well-known superior style of our garments, make them 
doubly interesting. Write at once for our 

Mailed free on a 


Special Cloak Catalogtie jot cara request. 
CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 111 State St., Chicago. 
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It is in the northeast 








part of the 


Agricultural Building, 
north aisle, in the 


Uruguay Department. 
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Every visitor at our exhibit may receive, free of charge, a cup of delicious, refreshing Beef Tea, 
made on the spot trom the famous LiEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
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For the Companion. 


A RUDE AWAKENING. 


In the fir-woods of the Upper Bartibogue the 
snow was softening rapidly. The spring thaws 
had come on several weeks earlier than they were 
expected, consequently a great quantity of logs 
lay in the woods waiting to be hauled to the 
landing. The hands at Bober’s Camp were 


working with feverish energy, in the effort to get | 


all their logs out before the snow roads should go 
utterly to pieces. Old Paul Bober, the boss of 
the camp, had sent out to all the surrounding 
settlements for extra teams. 

The first result of his efforts was a team of 
wild young steers, which seemed hardly more 
than half-broken to the yoke. They were as long 
and gaunt as their driver, long Jim Baizley, but 
they looked equal to any amount of hard work. 

“Them critters of yourn aint much to look at, 
Jim,’ remarked the boss, as Baizley came 
“‘geeing’’ and’‘‘hawing”’ them into camp toward 
sundown. 

The steers swung their hind-quarters far apart 
and sagged restively on the yoke, as they came 
toa halt. The teamster rolled a loving eye upon 
them and replied : 

“Jest wait till they git yankin’ onto the logs, 
an’ then see what you think of ‘em!” 

Jim Baizley was a smart teamster; and on the 
following morning, with his heart set on showing 
off his team to the best advantage, he was the 
first to get to work hauling. The snow was 


getting softer and softer, a warm wind having | 


blown all night so that there had been no chance 
for it to stiffen up. This heightened the general 
anxiety, and there was no time lost in following 
Baizley to “the Ridge,” a patch of sloping 
forest where a lot of fine timber lay waiting to be 
hauled out. 

From the Ridge to the Landing it was necessary 
to take a new road, which had been already 
roughly chopped out. As Baizley with his lean 
cattle started out for the Landing, with a couple 
of huge timbers chained together behind them, 
one of the hands shouted to remind him that he 
was the first to go over the new road. 

“Look out for slumps, Jim '’’ cried the chopper. 
“This here snow haint got no kind of a bottom 
to it now!” ‘ 

Baizley rolled his eyes over the stretch of track 
before him, which his load was svon to plow into 
picturesque disorder. With a thoughtful gesture, 
and very deliberately, he spit a huge quantity of 
tobacco-juice over the dull-white, soggy surface 
just in front of the oxen, and then said: 

“T'll look out. Gimme a peevy!”’ 

Grasping the long, white pole, shod with a steel 
spike at the larger end, he started his team 
toward the Landing. Instead of walking beside 


his cattle, in the teamster’s customary place, he | hands, Baizley sprang upon the logs of his ill-fated 


travelled a few feet in front of their noses; and 
from time to time he thrust the pike-pole sharply 
into the snow. 

It must be borne in mind that the snow in these 


north shore woods lies anywhere from two to | jegs to seize hin, and Baizley’s opportunity had | 


five feet deep. Under such a covering may lie 
concealed not only the firm forest floor, but 
dangerous bog-holes, or steep little dry gullies. 
Hence the wise precaution which Baizley took of 
feeling the way for his oxen. The lack of such 
precaution has cost many a careless lumberman 
his team. 
In the present case, however,—so perverse a 
witch is chance,—Baizley’s very prudence was the 
well-spring of disaster. His experience was such 
as might almost have led him to forswear precau- 
tions for the rest of his natural life—as a teamster. 
Close behind Baizley’s team came another, 
driven by Tamin Laudry, a little Frenchman, 
from down the river. Tamang, as the French- 
man was called by his comrades, had great 
confidence in Baizley’s skill as a guide. He felt 
it safe to take his team wherever Baizley should 
take his. 
Presently Baizley’s pike-pole sank deeply into 
the snow, with sudden and suspicious ease. 
““Whoa-oa-o'"* he yelled, rolling his eyes back 
upon the steers. 
The team surged forward till they were almost 
upon him, and he rapped them sharply across 


the muzzles. Then they stopped, with their heads | 


far down. 

““W’at ze matter ?’’ inquired Tamang, skipping 
forward. 

“Big hole here!’ responded Baizley. He was 
prodding the snow near the trunk of a mighty 
tree. 


“Solid ground furder this way, likely!’’ he | 


continued; and he gave a vicious prod some two 
feet further out from the tree. 

The result was something to startle even a 
hackwoodsman. The snowy surface rose up 
suddenly, with a spluttering, grunting noise, as 
if an infant voleano were about breaking into 
eruption. 

Almost thrown off his feet, Baizley sprang to 
one side, while the excitable Tamang jumped 
into the air with a yell of astonishment. The 


yoke of steers swerved wildly to one side, and 
would have run away but for their heavy load. 
Then there emerged from the snow the hugest 
and hollowest of black bears, his long fur thickly 
blotched with lumps of his white covering. 

Thus painfully and unceremoniously aroused 
from his winter sleep, the bear was in a thoroughly 
justifiable rage. Perhaps, also, the pangs of 
unrealized hunger added to his fury. He glanced 
with small red eyes from side to side, then flung 

| himself clumsily but swiftly upon the nearest ox. 
| With mad bellowing the team plunged in 
among the trees, and in their terror so great was 
their strength, that the great timbers they were 
| hauling danced after them like jackstraws. But 
this was not for long. Ere they had gone ten 
yards from the road, the ox which the bear had 
struck, blind with panic, caught his long horns in 
a sapling and fell forward on his knees. Fora 
moment his yoke-fellow held him up, then he 
| collapsed in a limp red-and-white heap, with his 
neck broken. And the bear began tearing at him 
| savagely. 

Paralyzed and helpless, the other steer sank in 
the snow. By this time, however, Baizley and 
the Frenchman had recovered their scattered wits 
and seized their axes. Baizley’s eyes rolled 
wildly, with pity for his team and wrath against 
the bear. With the full sweep of his long, wiry 
arms, he swung his heavy axe and brought it 

| down upon the animal's head. 

| Atleast, that was Baizley’s amiable intention, 
| but any one who has tried to hit a bear over the 
head with an axe knows how difficult a feat it is 
to accomplish, unless the bear is asleep. 
bear was very wide-awake indeed, Baizley’s 
| pike-pole had seen to that! 

Though apparently engrossed with the dead 
steer, he had been watching his assailants out of 
the corner of his eye. Just as the great axe 
began its deadly descent, the beast half rose, and 
like a flash threw up his mighty fore-arm. On 

| this the axe-handle struck and glanced, and the 
weapon flew violently off among the trees. 

With a desperate exclamation Baizley attempted 
to jump away; and at the same moment the bear 
| brought down his other paw with a stroke that 
all Baizley’s tried skill as a boxer would not have 
availed to parry. But fortunately for the tall 
lumberman, his footing gave way. He fell 
headlong in the snow, and the stroke of that 
armed paw passed harmlessly over him. 

The bear dropped forward upon him, but was 
| at once distracted by a fierce blow on the shoulder 
from Laudry’s axe. With a snort he turned 
| about, and gave chase to the nimble little French- 

man. 

Now this was in all respects a most fortunate 
diversion. Tamang was so light of foot that the 
snow easily upbore him. He found himself able, 
without difficulty, to elude his floundering 
pursuer. He took a short circuit among the 
trees, and headed back toward the team. 

Baizley was now on his feet, and himself again. 
He was running to pick up his axe, when Tamang 
yelled: “‘No! No! Spear him, spear him wid 
ze peevy, Jeem! Spear him wid ze peevy!”’ 

It was a good idea, and Baizley realized the 
force of it. 
a formidable weapon. 


| 








Grasping it short, in both 


| load; and a second later Tamang came leaping 
past, with the bear at his heels. 

| In an instant the plucky Frenchman turned 
| and faced his pursuer. The bear rose on his hind 


arrived. With all his force he drove the point of 
the pike-pole into the brute’s body, right under 
the fore-shoulder. 

Down came the huge arm, snapping the tough 
pole like a splinter; but the steel point had gone 
home. The bear fell dead, close beside the dead 
ox. 

Whilst Tamang, with voluble excitement, ex- 
amined the two victims of Baizley’s wise 
precautions, the latter with taciturn deliberation 
proceeded to unyoke the trembling steer from its 
ill-starred mate. But from the way his eyes 
rolled in their lean sockets, it was easy to see that 
the gaunt lumberman was doing some swift and 
energetic thinking. 

CuHaR.es G. D. Roperts. 


* 
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HOW SHE DIED. 


A well-known physician who is by no means 
averse to a good joke even when it is pointed at 
the medical fraternity, tells the following story: 
The friends of an old lady who had died in a 
small New England town wished to send her 
remains to a distant city, to be interred beside 
those of her husband. 

Having been informe that the railroad authori- 
ties sometimes objected to carrying dead bodies 
unless assured that there was no danger of 
infection, one of these friends requested an 
influential person of the neighborhood to write a 
certificate setting forth the cause of the old lady’s 
death. 
| He complied with the request, and produced 
the following statement: 

“This is to certify that we, the subscribers, was 
well acquainted with the deceased, Mrs. Ann 
| Stacey, and that she come to her death by no 
| special disease; but having had, some time back, 
| an attackt of numb palsy, she run down gradual, 
and at last died, without the necessity of a 
| physician.” 








This | 


The steel-shod pike-pole was indeed | 





Ozonos kills every foul smell instantly. 

Odorless, non-poisonous. Ask your druggist for it. 
— 
Attractive Routes to the Great Fair. 

Of the many routes catering for the World’s Fair 
| travel the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. by combination with 
| other, and in many cases competitive lines, presents 
| the most attractive and varied routes yet offered and at 
| very reasonable rates. The route most in demand is 








that via Washington on the outward, and Niagara Falls | 


Chicago and return. 
Thousand Islands, White Mountains, &c. Full informa- 
tion as to Sleeping-car accommodations, Stop-over privi- 
leges, &c., can be obtained by addressing A. J. SIMMONS, 


on the return trip, price of which is $30.40, Boston to | 
Other routes include Montreal, | 


New England Passenger Agent, 211 Washington St., | 


Boston, Mass. Send for World’s Fair circular. { Adv. 





Oh! For a Cup of Good Coffee. _ 


Leavitt’s Coffee Filterer. 


Simplest and best. A_wire frame holding 
cloth bag, used in any coffee pot. Sent postage 
paid on receipt of 25 cts. Give depth of pot. 
Agents wanted, Leavitt & Co., 149 Pearl St., Boston. 











The old way was 
‘good, but the 
| new way is bet- 
ter; you only 
have to make 
the crust, and 
fill it with 

None-Such 


CONDENSED 
Mince Meat 
then it is ready 
| for baking. With 
this convenient 
luxury it is a 
pleasuretomake 
mince pies, as 
well as to eat 


them. 

Each package makes 
two large pies. 
Ask the grocer for it, 
Merrell-Souyle Co. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Give her a watch; 


a good watch, a handsome one— 
but don’t ‘go broke” over it. 

Fourteen-karat gold, filled, or 
coin-silver, elegantly engraved: 
enamel dial in modern Arabic nu- 
merals; jeweled works; stem-set 
and stem-winding. A gem to look 
at and a perfect time-keeper. It 
looks like a hundred-dollar watch ; 
any one can take genuine pride in 
its looks and its behavior. The 
new, perfected, quick-winding 
“Waterbury” ($4 to $15). 
No cheap Swiss watch can com- 

pare with it. Your jeweler 


sells it, in many different 
Styles. 
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Requires abso- 
lutely no hon- 
ing whatever in 
private use. This 
can be truly said 
of no other raz- 
or under the sun. 
If your dealer 
hasn’t it, send 
$2.00 to 
A.J. SILBERSTEIN, 
N. E. Manager, 


89 & o1 Bedford St., 
BOSTON. 
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Razor 


| COO 
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Sold, Rented or Exchanged by S. 


Small & Co., 2% Bromfield St., Boston 





FREE. 


Twelve New Recipes, by Mrs. Lincoln. 
Ask your Stove-dealer, or send postal to 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. CO., Boston. 


GREASE, Removed by 





Castilian Cream 
from Wooilen Clothing 


FRESH PAINT fivimseyiied tor cleanin 
AND INK — removing ‘paint trom 


window glass. 
Ask your Drugeist forit. Sample bottle by mail 20 cts. 
F. C. LORD, Agent, W. Roxbury, Mass. 





The Strongest 
Purest Extracts 
of Natural Fruits. 











Think of them. 
Ask for them. 
Try them 
1 Trial 
proves their 
worth. 
How this picture reminds us of the little round ) 
bottle in the old medicine chest, and as we 4 
have seen it on the shelf in the country store. 











Such a record among the peopie and deal- 
ers speaks with no uncertain sound for 
the real worth of this well-known remedy. 


For Croup it has been to the mother 
what the “‘life-boat”’ is to the shipwrecked | 
sailor,—the first means of safety, and there- 
fore always close at hand. 

For Coughs and Colds it always brings 2 
relief in dispelling the disease and assisting 
to the normal healthy condition. 


Contains no opium — Perfectly safe. 
Price 35c. Sold by all Druggists. { 


CHAS. B. KINGSLEY, Proprietor, Northampton, Mass. 


A Lame Back or a Pain in the side cured by using 











Dr. Hooker’s Porous Plaster. By mail lic. 
“The Best Plaster Made.” 
LL Ll ml, 


Sela dil ili 
Dries Immediately. 
Doesn’t Crack. 


A Quick Polish. 
Restores Color. 
Adds Lustre. Softens Leather. 


The Very Best 
Brown's 
French 
Dressing 


For Ladies’ & Children’s 
Boots & Shoes, 


Highest A wards. 
*aris Medal on 
Every Bottle, 











Beware—I mitations. 
B. F. Brown & Co., 
Mf’rs, Boston, a 














Are YOU 





slight or severe. 


THAYER’S 





TIVE OF Matt and Extract or BEEF. 


from all wasting diseases. 


| waste of tissue, and is a 


| 


medical profession. 


Overworked and Tired Out, 


or is a Disagreeable Cough 
Wearing on Your System ? 


Here is a Physician’s Prescription that 
is designed for all such cases, no matter how 


Nutritive 


combines in the most agreeable form the tonic 
properties of CauisayA, NERVINE oF Coca, NuTRI- 
The great 
remedies most useful in building up the system 


It increases the appetite and power of assim- 
\ilation, strengthens the nerve force, arrests the 


| Stimulant and Food Combined. 
Thayer's Nutritive is prescribed by the best of the 
Ask your Druggist for it. 


“Excellent to build one up after 
prolonged sickness.” 






Sse A ay 


HENRY THAYER & COMPANY, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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Artistic Effects 


-IN.. 


Wall Papers 


are an important feature in making the 
home pleasant and enjoyable. 


Paper Hangings 


from our carefully selected stock will 
always give perfect satisfaction 
and correct results. 





We carry a complete assortment of Eng- 
lish, French and German makes in addi- 
tion to usual grades. 


TRY US. 


J. W. GERRY, 


47 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 47 
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A Well-deserved Award. 


The Treasury Department at Washington, 
after receiving bids from the largest and hest- 
known carpet manufacturers and dealers 
throughout the country, has awarded to the 
old and trustworthy bouse of John H. vrere 
Sons, & Co. of Boston, the contract for furolah- 
ing Brussels carpets for government use 
throughout the couatry for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1894. 

This contract amounts to abont 20,000 vards, 
more or less, and is for Brussels of the firm's 
own manufacture, having as a cuaranty of tha 
quality the firm’s name woven ov the back of 
everv yard of carpet that is delivered, so that 
the house cannot fail tobe wel! known iu all 

overnment buildings and offices throughout } J 

he United States wherever the carpets are 


seen. 

Messrs. Pray & Co.’a reputation for selling 
only standard and reliable goods seems to have 
been well maintained, as the government 
4. | standard isa hich one, and the tests are most | * 
severe. 
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Sterling Silver Intaid 


SPOONS AND FORKS 
Are For Every-Day Household Use. 





PAT’D. DEC.9,1884. 


& MAR.2,1886. 
4 


Pieces of silver are inlaid in the back of the 
bowl and handle, then the article is plated entire. 
No possibility of worn spots at these points. 
Guaranteed in family use for 25 years. 
See that each article is stamped on back of 
handle, 
“E STERLING INLAID HE” 


Not to be confused with sectional plated goods 
which are stamped ‘*XIV”’ or ‘*XII.”’ 


Bis Send for New Folder. 
Ask your Jeweler for the INLAID Spoons and Forks. 
MADE ONLY BY 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 
Box 810, Bridgeport, Conn. 











INSIST 


on making your Dealer furnish you with the 


Norwich Carpet Lining, 


A Practical, Economical Carpet Lining. 

It will last three times as long as the ordinary 
carpet lining. Saves the wear of the carpet 
and costs you nothing extra. 

For sale by Progressive Carpet Dealers. 


(4 It can be ordered direct from the Factory in 
50-yard rolls, express paid, at 10 cents per yard. 


A sample large enough to show 
EE. its value will be ed Free. 





Shepard, Norwell & Co., Boston. 
Upholstery Department. 


<< ¢ POPES ee 


Tourists passing through the city will find it interesting to 
visit our Upholstery Department and see the magnificent New 
Goods now opening. We have many rare and beautiful fabrics 
imported exclusively for us. Selections may be made from our stuffs 
Jor hangings and furniture that will be entirely new and original. 

A large purchase of Negus 


Couch Cove rs. Curtains and Couch Covers, all 


new goods, and much under regular prices. About 500 of these 
desirable Couch Covers will be offered this week at prices ranging 
from $2.50 to $9.00 each. 
There is nothing more durable than these French Goods. They come 3 1-2 
yards long, 50 inches wide, some with fringes all around, others with fringed ends only. 
They combine all the Oriental and Persian effects, and are superior for 
country houses because they are Moth Proof. 











NORWICH CARPET LINING CO., Norwich, Conn. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., Boston. 


What is Headache ? 


Most people have it. Sometimes it is 
caused by a cold or disordered stomach 
or overwork and strained nerves. 


Can it be Cured ? 


A permanent cure means the absence of a cause, but 
asure and speedy Relief that is simple and applies to 


headache from all causes is 


Contain no Opiate. Break up a cold like magic. 
Better than Pills. Dissolve in the weakest stomachs. 

Sold by all druggists, 25c. a box, or sent by mail post- 
paid by the Pyro-Febrin Co., Northampton, Mass. 








BRAIN-WORKERS 


should use Winchester’s 


HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA 


to keep the vate supplied with Phosphorus, and thus 
sustain the Vital Force, Nerve Power and Energy. It 
strengthens and builds up the whole nervous and 
general system. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 





162 William St., New York. 





Contract and House Furnishing Dept. 


Private Parties, 








desiring to completely furnish Dwell- 
ings, Halls, Flats, Offices, Stores, Hotels, 
Yachts, etc., etc., at the least possible 


Piano Bargains. 


These are bargain times for you because they are hard times for us. 
advantage both of hard times prices and of easy payments, paying but a little money 
now and completing the purchase in the better times to come. 


You can take 


We don’t care so much for money 





Public Authorities, 
expense, time and trouble should inquire 


Firms or Corporations into the inducements offered by our 


Contract and House Furnishing Department. At the least possible inconvenience 
to patrons we will gladly furnish Samples, Estimates and full information in the 
equipping of any interior in 








Shades, Furniture, Table Linen, Silver Ware, 
Awnings, Carpets, Blankets, China, 
Curtains, Kitchen Needs, Sheets, Wooden Ware, 
Upholstery, Straw Matting, Pillow Cases, Brass Goods, 
Rugs, Domestic Carpetings, Quilts, Cutlery, 
Portieres, Pictures, Tin Ware, Glass Ware, 
Bedsteads and Bedding, Brooms, Toilet Articles, Lamps, &c., &c. 











Wherever desirable we will send our representative. Letters of inquiry 
promptly attended to and circular of information mailed upon application. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Built To Order. 


Do not lose sight of the important fact that all 
the large furniture factories, except ours, are lo- 
cated a few miles out from Boston. We have 
the only furniture manufactory in this city. 

This gives an opportunity to follow the work 
in all stages of its construction. When you leave 
your order with us you know that the work will 
be at all times open to your easy inspection. 

We are pleased to estimate from 
and Prices. architect’s plans, and when desired 
we will submit designs. Our prices will be found 
the lowest in this city. All our custom cabinet 
work is guaranteed to be of the best quality. 
In the selection of wood we make 
of Wood. a point of rare and curious grain- 
ings. But we are careful not to mar the symmetry of the work by sharp 
contrasts in the shade of the grain. Light and dark should never be used 
together. It is these little details (all requiring thought) which have given 
our work such a deserved reputation. 





Estimates 





Selection 





Our new -page Illustrated Catalogue of Wood Mantels mailed on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 


Boston, 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot, 


Paine’s Furniture Go,, 48 canal st., 


but we must do some business. 
All sorts of pianos and all sorts of prices. Some unusually good bargains in pianos that have 
seen a little use in renting; —some of them could not be told from new if our books did not tell it. 
We send the piano at our risk and expense, and it must suit you or no trade. Write for 
catalogue and full information to suit your particular case—if you state the case. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


183 TREMONT STREET, Boston, MAss. 


F or F all Hunting. Special Sale for Six Weeks. 











$2.50.Single Barrel Gum. criginaty a Springheld Rite. Reduced in sise and weight. 


Chambered ‘for shot. A good, strong, serviceable Gun. Weight about 7 lbs. 

Single Barrel, Breech-Loading, Top Snap, Re- 
$8.50 Champion Top Snap Gun. bounding Lock, Pistol Grip, 30-inch Twist Barrel, 
12 Gauge. For durability and finish it will be found in all respects equal to high cost Guns. 

Plain Steel Barrels, Side Snap, Pistol Grip, Re- 
$10.00 Side Snap Double Gun. bounding Back Action Locks, Snap Fore End, 
Rubber Butt Plate, 12 Gauge, Walnut Stock, Weight 7 1-2 to 8 lbs. A hard, close Shooting Gun. 

: This is a Superb Gun. Fine Twist Barrels, bored 
$15.00 Top Snap Double Gun. for hard, close shooting. Pistol Grip, Rubber Butt 
Plate, Rebounding, Bar Action Locks, Extension Rib, 12 Gauge, 30-inch Barrels, Weight 7 1-2 to 8 1-2 Ibs. 


Any of the above Guns will be sent C. O. D., with privilege of 
examination on receipt of $1.00 to guarantee express charges. 


Publishers spe Youth’s Companion, PERRY MASON & CO., Boston. 


lumbus Avenue. 
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had a pain, You can grin and ban- 
uh Batence ty wing Panne Davin 


“PainXKilter 


chest 
by itself. Kills every form of external or internal pain. 
Dosz—A teaspoonful in half glass of Saaee milk (warm If convenient), 
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